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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


SF we mistake not, the new-come 
‘ year will be one of great activity, 
anxious struggle, and eager re- 
formation. We see on our own 
le ae particular horizon the evidence 
of movement in all directions, and we are pre- 
pared, to the extent of our ability, to record, 
imake known, advocate, or oppose, as the cir- 
cumstances may seem to demand; always 
honestly, even though it be weakly, and with 
ah anxious desire at all times to do right, 
even though we may occasionally seem to be 
going wrong. We have so often set before 
our readers, on commencing a fresh volume, 
the intentions and scope of out work, that it 
cannot be necessary to do so now, or to make 
any fresh promises to induce our old readers 
and friends to stand by us. Suffice it to say, 
that so far from relaxing in our efforts to raise 
the character of Tue BuiLpERr, and to effect 
those improvements and give that information 
which are its great objects, these endeavours 
will be increased, encouraged as we are by the 
success which has attended them. The esti- 
mation in which THe Buiuper is held 
throughout the United Kingdom, conveyed to 
us by many flattering testimonies, the influ- 
ence it exercises, and its constantly increasing 
circulation—are much more than commen- 
purate with its merits, It shall be our un- 
ceasing endeavour to render it worthy of the 
favour which is shown to it. 

Our title, “Tue BurLpeEr,” is still erro- 
neously regarded by many in a narrow and 
confined sense,—as appertaining simply to 
the wants and advantage of a class. 
Looked at properly, and it is gradually 
becoming more and more so, it has a wide sig- 
nificance, and embraces legitimately the con- 
sideration of subjects which ought to interest 
hine-tenths of the population. 

As regards classes, we care no more for 
architects or engineers than we do for builders, 
each in their province,—and we are as 
warmly anxious to assist in bettering the con- 
dition and raising the character of workmen as 
we are to obtain information for their masters, 
and to secure for all three that consideration 
on the part of the public to which they are 
entitled. Each is interested in the prosperity 
of the other; all, as we said in our closing 
erticle last week, are mutually dependent—por- 
tions of a brotherhood, wherein, however, 
there is necessarily a gradation of ranks. 


In the elevation of the operative classes we 
_ €el the deepest interest, and we will not cease 
from impressing on them the importance of 
self-culture,—the acquirement of knowledge,— 
_ the abandonment of habits that degrade. 

“ Those who think must govern those who toil.”’ 

He who plies his muscles daily in one 
diréction, without attempting to improve his 
- faculties, by applying to them the mental 
_ sources of which the human race is so 





abundantly possessed, is but a degree less 
indolent than he who also refuses to give mere 
muscular exertion. 

As @ man obtaifis skill so does he become 
less a slave, —so will he find himself with 
greater intervals of leisure for further improve- 
ment,—so will he be able “ to look around at 
natute and at art, and to devote somewhat of 
his life, between the cradle and the grave, to 
those nobler thoughts and aspirations, for 
which the human being can only prepare him- 
self by shaking off the dust, and fleeing from 
the din, of busy life. It is thus that the great 
author, statesman, or engineer, while the world 
is wondering at the multiplicity and extent of 
the labours he accomplishes, may be met 
musing in the solitudes of the Alps; or per- 
chance in these days, when his skilful labours 
have removed so many of the impediments of 
time and place, he may even find leisure to 
wander among the tombs of Thebes, or to 
gaze upon the Holy City. Alas! for the 
unskilled and unlaborious man, whose sole 
contribution to the exactness Of busy civiliza- 
tion is some uniform movement of his body! 
The times are exacting; and since he fails to 
contribute his share in the intenseness of his 
exertion, he is bound to give it in continuity ; 
to resign every hour seizable from needful 
rest, yet without satisfying his rigid master, 
the world. He is the true slave of civilization. 
He has not an hour which he can call his own. 
If his machine-like motion ceases, his bread 
ceases also; and every minute of relaxation 
must be bought with a portion of subsistence.”* 

If we urge similarly on those who are to be 
masters, and on some in higher stations, the 
importance of a stringent and comprehensive 
education, the right “leading forth,” so to 
speak (e-duco), we must not be accused of 
vanity or presumption; the writer is too 
acutely sensible of his own deficiencies to be 
prompted by such feelings; the advice pro- 
eeeds from a remembrance of wasted hours 
and neglected opportunities, and a desire to 
save others vain regrets in after life. Men are 
now pushing on vigorously; they who pause 
will be passed—if not crushed. 

In the time that is coming the architect who 
would take a place, and keep it, will need to be 
well prepared ; and all must see, with pleasure, 
evidences, among the students of to-day, that 
they feel this necessity, and are buckling on 
their armour. Let them remember the teach- 
ing of a Hindoo sage, quoted by Mr. Fergusson 
in his excellent work on “The Principles of 
Beauty.” “An architect,” says he, and Vitru- 
vius said the same thing before him, “ should 
be conversant in all sciences, ever attentive to 
his avocation; of an unblemished character ; 
generous, sincere, and devoid of enmity or 
jealousy.” 

We look for improvements in our own noble 
art in England: gradual they must necessarily 
be, but that they are coming we feel assured. 





* Hill’s Social and Political Economy, 





Much was done towards this when we began 
to think with Boileau, that— 


‘+ Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est 
aimable,’’* 


The improvement of dwellings for the middle 
classes as well as the poor; the advancement 
of sanitary arrangements; the revision of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act; the removal of 
the taxes on light, and bricks; the union of 
all persons connected with and interested in 
architecture, to be brought about by the re- 
moval of unwise restrictions in the laws of the 
Royal Institute of Architects; the improved 
administration of competitions; the proper re« 
cognition of artists; the establishment of the 
Provident Institution for Building Opera- 
tives;t improved supply of gas and pure 
water; the prevention of intra-mural burials 
and the provision of fitting places of interment 
(to which architects should now give con- 
sideration); improved modes of construction ; 
the protection of the honourable and prudent 
builder against the speculative and dishonest,— 
are amongst the subjects which will claim our 
attention; and we shall regularly place 
before our readers correct illustrations of the 
principal new buildings that may be erected, 
and of such ancient works as may serve for 
models. 

A continuance of the favvut and considera- 
tion which have been shown to THE BurLpEr, 
will go far towards ensuring to us, what we 
most cordially wish our readers, 


A Mappy Helo Pear. 





An index to our last volume, with title- 
page, is presented gratuitously with the present 
number. A title-page in colours may be had 
on application, also gratuitously, by those sub- 
scribers who prefer it to that which accom- 
panies the index.{ 








ON THE SUPPLY OF THE CATTLE 
a AND THE ABATTOIRS OF 


Berore adopting any definite measures for 
the re-organization of the cattle market of 
London, it may be advisable to examine those 
which are followed in other countries. Now, 
as the whole of the continent derives its or- 
ganization, in these municipal affairs, from the 
example set by Paris; and as the system 
adopted there is unquestionably the most per- 
fect, it may be useful to place before yourreaders 
some notes upon the subject? It is true that 
after the elaborate treatise of Mr. Grantham, 
and after Lord R. Grosvenor’s evidence before 
the Smithfield Committee, such notes may 
appear superfluous. But neither of those gen- 
tlemen have given complete statistical infor- 
mation as to the supply of the markets; nor 
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have they given the details connected with the 
construction, or the working of them, or of the 
abattoirs, necessary to a complete appreciation 
of all the details of the subject. Personally, I 
have been in a position, from a long residence 
in the country, to obtain access to documents 
they could not be aware of, in the course of 
their hurried visits; and, therefore, without 
pretending to exhaust the discussion, I flatter 
myself that the notes adjoined may elucidate 
some questions barely touched upon in their 
interesting communications. The subject, 
moreover, is of sufficient importance to excuse 
a trifling degree of repetition, in order to arrive 
at a perfect appreciation of the difficulties of the 
case, and of the most effectual means of ob- 
viating them. 

Without further preamble, then, the district 
comprised within a circle of 100 kilométres’ 
radius of the Post-office of Paris (624 miles 
English nearly), is supplied by the markets of 
Poissy and Sceaux, for the general qualities of 
butchers’ meat; two markets for fat cows are 
held near Paris, at the ancient convent of the 
Bernardins, and at La Chapelle St. Denis; a 
market for calves is held also in the interior of 
Paris. Pig markets are held at Gentilly, La 
Chapelle, Montmorency, Arpajon, and St. Ger- 
main, These markets are held as follows :— 
Poissy, which is 27 kilométres from Paris, on 
the Rouen Railway, every Thursday; Sceaux, 
which has also a railway, and is 11 kilométres 
from Paris, every Monday. The cow markets 
are held every Tuesday and Friday. The calf 
market is held also on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The pig markets are held at Gentilly on Tues- 
days and Thursdays; at La Chapelle on the 
Thursdays; at Montmorency on Wednesdays ; 
at Arpajon on Fridays; at St. Germain on 
Mondays. 

Of these markets, those of Poissy and of 
Sceaux are the most important, our attention 
will therefore be principally confined to them. 


The market of Poissy was built and enlarged 
under the direction and at the expense of the 
municipality of that town. It is situated in 
the valley of the Lower Seine, as was before 
pe ston g nearly 17 miles from Paris, with good 
pasture land, and watering places for the cattle 
arriving, or staying over the market. The 
plan is regular, and well adapted for the exe- 
cution of the necessary measures for the secu- 
rity of public health. The surface at present 
occupied is 32,500 métres superficial, or rather 
more than 8 acres English. The town intend, 
however, to augment it, so as to give a surface 
of 34,500 metres, or 84 acres. At present it 
can contain about 2,400 cattle, 14,000 sheep, 
and 1,000 calves: the projected enlargement 
will carry the number of cattle to 3,000. The 
expense up to the present day has been 
1,350,000f., without calculating the interest: 
the extension is estimated at 430,000f., making 
a total of 1,800,000f., or 72,000/. sterling. 
The average gross revenue from this outlay is 
120,000f. per annum, which goes to defray the 
municipal expenses. 


The dimensions given above are found to be 
sufficient for the frequentation of the market ; 
for during the first three months of 1849, the 
average number of cattle sold was 1,540 bul- 
locks, 115 cows, 628 calves, and 6,250 sheep. 
Probably the number of cattle not sold was 
one-sixteenth of those sold. The tolls levied 
are 75c. per head of cattle, 25c. per calf, and 
10c. per sheep, sold. 


The separations for the cattle are made b 
means of stout granite posts, into which 
wrought-iron bars are let, so as to form divi- 
sions 38 m. long by 4 m. wide (124 ft. 7 in. by 
13 ft. 2 in. nearly). The posts are 1 ft. diameter 
above ground ; top rail, 14 in. diameter, bottom 
rail 4 in. diameter ; the top rail being 1 ft. 10 in. 
from the ground ; the posts are 8 ft. 2 in. apart 
from centre to centre, except in the middle, 
where a passage is reserved for the buyers. 
The calves are exposed for sale upon a raised 
Songer entirely covered ; the custom preva- 
ent throughout France being to tie all four 
legs, and expose the unfortunate creatures for 
sale in that constrained position. The tem- 
porary pens for the sheep are made by means 
of wood hurdles let into wrought-iron posts, 
bedded on an asphalte platform, laid with a 
good transverse fall to throw off the rain, or 
other waters. 


The great defect of the market is, that there 
are no means of watering the cattle but by 





taking them to the river.. Works are, how- 
ever, in progress to establish two large troughs 
(of the whole width of the market), slightly 
raised above the paved surface. The graziers 
criticize this arrangement, for they contend 
that cattle require to have their feet in the 
water whilst drinking; and, that a watering 
place, with a sloped floor, would have been far 
preferable. ee ’ 

Cattle arriving at Poissy are either turned 
out to graze in the meadows by the side of 
the river, or they are lodged in the stables, or 
layers, belonging to the inhabitants of the 
town, previously to sale. ‘The proprietors, or 
drivers, are bound, upon presenting the 
animals, to make a déclaration to the clerk 
of the market, of the nature and provenance of 
the animals they. expose. The animals are 
examined by a veterinary surgeon before being 
placed, and he is empowered to refuse such as 
are not ina fit state to be killed. : The mar- 
ket begins, between Ist April and 1st Septem- 
ber, from six o’clock in the morning till twelve 
for calves ; from October to April, the market 
begins at seven. Throughout the year, the 
cattle market is held from eight to three ; the 
sheep market from one to four. All cattle 
must be cleared away before four o’clock. A 
sale anywhere but upon the market, and be- 
tween the legal hours, exposes to a fine of 
100f., and the resiliation of the bargain. Cattle 
sold are conducted at once into a series of 
sheds, six in number; one of which is espe- 
cially devoted to the animals destined to each 
of the separate abattoirs of Paris; and the 
sixth to the animals destined to the different 
towns of the Banlieu. They are driven on 
foot to Paris by drovers, under the imme- 
diate control of the prefect of police. ‘These 
drovers are six for the bullocks, two for the 
cows, and two for the sheep: they are respon- 
sible for all the accidents which may arise 
during the transit of the animals from the 
markets of Sceaux or of Poissy, whether 
arising from the neglect of their employés, or 
from strangers. For this service they are paid 
75c. per head of cattle; 2f. per bull; 10c. per 
sheep; and on the average 1f. 20c. per calf. 
The cattle are collected in droves of not more 
than forty each; the bulls are, by order of 
the police, obliged to be led at the tail of a 
cart, and well attached thereto; the calves are 
carried in carts, one on the top of the other, 
with their legs tied as before mentioned ; the 
sheep are driven in flocks of about 150 each. 

The market of Sceaux is smaller, less fre- 
quented, and not so well constructed as that 
of Poissy. It is indeed too small for the num- 
ber of cattle exposed, and therefore it gives 
rise occasionally to scenes of cruelty worthy of 
Smithfield. The municipality of Sceaux either 
was not able to raise the money necessary 
to construct the market, or they tad not the 
courage to undertake the works; for they let 
the construction upon lease of nineteen years’ 
duration to a contractor. Until the expiration 
of his term, therefore, no great amelioration 
can be expected. The surface of the market 
is 29,230 métres superficial; it would afford 
accommodation for 1,242 cattle and cows, 
10,000 sheep, and 1,000 calves; the full 
average number exposed for sale is 1,400 
cattle, 400 calves, and 9,000 sheep. More- 
over, this number is likely to increase ; for the 
central, and the Tours and Nantes Railways, 
are opening up fresh sources of supply. All 
the details of the working of the market are 
the same as at Poissy, with a slight variation 
in the hours. The cattle purchased at Poissy 
are obliged to be led into Paris, by the barrier 
‘de Roule ;” those purchased at Sceaux, by 
the barrier “ d’Enfer.” 

In the year 1846, the last of which I have 
any authentic information, the number of 
cattle consumed in Paris from all the different 
cattle markets was as follows : — Bullocks, 
80,272, of a mean value in the market (stand- 
ing) of 352f. each; they were divided into 
three classes, as to value, weighing respectively 
408 kilog. 3g., 362 kilog. 1g., and 264 kilog. 
3g. each, or on the average, 345 kilog. 1g. 
Cows, 22,023, value 188f., weighing as before 
309 kilog. 1g., 245 kilog. 2g., 205 kilog. 6g., 
and on average, 244 kilog. 1g. each. Calves, 
84,216, value 81f. 84c., weighing 73 kilog. lg., 
63 kilog. 1g., 53 kilog. 1g., and on average 
63 kilog. 1g. each. Sheep, 487,537, value 
22f. 68c., —_—- 23 kilog. 3g., 20 kilog. 2g., 
17 kilog. 1g., on average 20 kilog, each. 
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The ancient province of the Anjou furnishes 
the greatest number of cattle; next in import- 
ance are the departments of Calvados and the 
Orne. The bulk of the sheep are supplied by 
the department of the Seine Inférieure, but 
many arrive from the German States on the 
eastern frontier. The cattle, which are sent 
‘from the Anjou, are generally made to work 
from’six to eight years, they are then fattened 
for two years on dry fodder. ‘Those from the 
Calvados never work ; they are grass fed, and 
sent to market from three to four years of 
age; they are by far the largest and finest 
race, and yield the most meat. 

The cattle are led to market from the north- 
west by drovers, who travel from 15 to 18 
miles per day, and who are paid at the rate of 
2f, to 3f. per day, with an allowance of 10f.’per 
day, for the feeding of the cattle. From the 
provinces to the south of Paris, the drovers are 
paid about the same, but they travel from 25 
to'28 miles per day. The German sheep 
arrive in droves of from 120 to 150, travelling 
8 to 10 miles per day; the drovers receive 20f, 
for the journey, and are fed upon the road. 
The French drovers conduct from 200 to 300 
sheep, from 25 to 30.miles per day, and are 
paid 30f. per month, and fed upon the road. 
The calves are collected at the doors of the 
farm-houses, and carried to market at the rate 
of from 1f. 20c. to 1f. 50c., for a distance of 
18 to 20 miles.’ It has been calculated that 
the larger portion of the cows do not travel on 
the average more than 15 miles; the bulk of 
the calves are furnished by the country within 
75 miles from Paris; the sheep, within 125 
miles from Paris, form one half the supply, 
the next quarter travel about 170 to 180 miles ; 
the cattle are furnished to the extent of three- 
quarters of the whole number, by a zone ex- 
tending from 120 to 180 miles from Paris : the 
rest have to travel distances of 250 to 380 
miles. 

The consumption of pork is upon the in- 
creasein Paris. Forthe ten years ending 1837 
the consumption from all the different markets 
was 91,126 pigs, weighing on the average 
75 kilog. each, of the value of 90f. In the 
year 1846 the number was 93,501, the average 
weight and value being the same. The regu- 
lations of the pig-markets are substantially the 
same as those of the cattle-markets; but the 
town of Paris not possessing at present any 
abattoirs for these animals, they are slaughtered 
in private establishments. 

t is rather remarkable that, in spite of the 
progress of agriculture, the average weight of 
the cattle sold at the principal markets of 
France has progressively declined since the 
revolution of 1814. M. Millot gives, at least, 
the average weights since 1811 as follows :— 
before 1811 the cattle at Poissy weighed 
350 kilog.; between 1820 and 1826 they weighed 
330 kilog.; between 1837 and 1841, 327 kilog. 
The average has increased since then, for at 
the present day it is nearly equal to that of the 
first period. But at Sceaux it is still on the 
decline, for it is barely more than 312 kilog. In 
fact, the graziers of the southern and western 
provinces do not appear to have kept pace with 
those of the northern. The average consump- 
tion of butchers’ meat per individual has also 
declined in a notable manner in Paris and 
throughout France. In 1789 it was 74 kilog. 
30g. per annum per individual; in 1826, 
53 kilog. 45 g.; in 1839, 47 kilog. 48 g.; which 
average in Paris rose to 53 kilog. 75g., and 
throughout the department of the Seine to 
55 kilog. 62g. Le Comte Darn arrived at an 
average rather lower, for hemade it only 47 kilog. 
87 g. for Paris, whilst he gives the average for 
London at 88 kilog., and for Brussels at 
58 kilog. But these calculations are to be 
taken only as means of arriving at very M- 
correct comparisons of prosperity, for, as 
M. Thouret remarked, it is highly probable 
that a lower. general average might accompany 
a more equal distribution. Thus, if 500,000 
people consumed 100 kilog. each, and 100,000 
consumed 10 kilog., the average would be 
85 kilog.; whereas, if 600,000 consumed 100 
kilog., and 400,000 consumed 30 kilog., the 
average would be but 72 kilog. Like all 
statistical results, the above tables, therefore, 
must be regarded as mere approximations ; 
never as containing the real proportions of the 
consumption.* G. R. B. 
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. * Tobe continued. . 
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FONT, CHERRING CHURCH, BELGIUM. 

THE accompanying sketch of a curious font 
is from a village church on the high road to 
Tournay; the foliage around it, of Norman 
character, is in low relief. The heads of 
knights would lead me to think it an offering 
of some returned from perilous adventures. I 
could get no information on the subject.—J. L. 








THE AIR-SYPHON. 

THE notice which you took of Dr. Chowne’s 
“Patent Air-Syphon System of Ventilation” 
has led many persons to inquire into it, and 
induces me to offer a few remarks upon its 
apparent paradoxicality. Both our present 
practice and theory would tend to prove the 
fallacy of Dr. Chowne’s assertion, “ that air 
circulates up the longer leg, and enters and 
moves down the shorter leg; and that this 
action is not prevented by making the shorter 
leg hot whilst the longer leg is cold.” 

The motion of air is produced (naturally) by 
a change of density, caused thermometrically, 
or hygrometrically,—or from the general prin- 
ciple by which the motion of a fluid is com- 
municated to the lateral parts which are at 
rest. This communication of motion occurs 
in ordinary chimneys by the influence of air 
upon air, whenever the atmosphere is in mo- 
tion, and impinging on the top of the chimney, 
either at a right angle or any greater angle. 
The effect, in Dr. Chowne’s experiments, is 
produced by either one or other of these 
causes. In that which you describe as having 
been performed in his garden, the long leg ran 
over the top of the house, and, consequently, 
was exposed to a free current of air, from 
which the shorter leg in the garden was shel- 
tered. In this case, the air moving over the 
top of the longer leg would communicate a 
motion to the air within it, which would far 
overpower the counteracting effect produced 
by the rarefaction of the shorter by the hot 
water: the effect might instantly be reversed 

y creating a stronger current over the mouth 
of the shorter leg. In connecting the various 
tubes from the room to his chimney, the effect 
18 produced from the same cause, probably 
assisted by the rarefaction of the shaft by warm 
flues in the same stack. 

_ If Dr. Chowne’s theory be correct, how useless 
18 Dr. Reid’s enormous fire at the bottom of 
the longer leg of his syphon at the House of 

ns (the shaft being 110 feet high), and 
many hundred tons of fuel are annually 





wasted ! Were Dr. Chowne’s theory correct, how 
easy would it be to connect a descending stove, 
by a horizontal flue of unlimited length, to the 
chimney, or longer leg of the syphon, and 
always insure an upward current; yet every 
practical man knows that a great degree of 
rarefaction is required in the longer leg, or 
chimney, before the light gases generated in 
the stove can be made to descend and over- 
come the friction in the horizontal flue. 
Neither is Dr. Chowne’s application of the 
syphon new,—for in Tredgold’s work “ On 
Warming and Ventilation,” p. 239, published 
in 1824, the inverted syphon is suggested, and 
recommended for the ventilation of rooms, 
although its action is there ascribed to very 
different causes than those laid down in the 
Doctor’s specification. Ws. JEAKES, 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


eed 


Tue Christmas movement of holiday- 
keepers has made, it seems, an extraordinary 
amount of traffic by rail this season. Even 
the Euston-station, it would almost appear, 
was scarcely large enough for the additional 
crowds and packages collected; at least a 
large temporary tent, 60 feet wide by 20 feet 
high, with half-a-dozen fires, and lit with gas 
purposely laid on, had to be there provided 
on the arrival side, and fifty to sixty porters 
were engaged day and night from Saturday to 
Tuesday morning in hauling hampers out of 
the way of arrival. Thirty to forty vans, &c., 
were constantly at work in the delivery of all 
sorts of provender and good cheer, piled 
in packages reaching often up to second-floor 
windows, where the less scrupulous and more 
needy might have readily helped themselves. 
The departure side was equally full of bustle and 
holiday business. How the Great Midland 
artery has served its office in the circulation of 
so rich a flow of the social pabulum vite it is 
hard to say; for those essential capillary con- 
ductors of it to the body P sages the porters, 
have refused to do their office, on the ground 
of a deficiency in their own particular supply 
of the needful. They have been twice drained 
within the year, to the extent of 1s. a week 
each time, off 18s., and they think it hard that 
the directorial mismanagement and plunder 
should be repaid out of their pockets, which 
no one alleges have ever been either heavily or 
dishonestly filled,—a circumstance fully borne 
out by the fact that the porters of even a com- 
paratively small and private company, such as 

































































Pickford’s, have 20s. each per week, without a 
grumble. ‘The obstruction of such a main 
way of the nation as the Midland, is itself a 
national question, however paltry and pitiful 
its basis. And over and above the incon- 
venience, confusion, loss, and danger,—when 
we look to the corruptibility of all animal tissue, 
whether flesh, fowl, or fish, and the loads of it 
accumulated in the Midland stations, the 
state of these stations at the present moment 
comes to be even a sanitary question 
of some little national importance to the public 
crowds frequenting them.——The masons, la- 
bourers, and others employed on the Sheffield 
station, &c.,of the Manchester and Lincoln have 
been almost all paid off by the contractors, 
Messrs. Miller, Blackie, and Shortridge: the 
railway company, it is said, want funds. The 
Grimsby dock works, connected with the same 
line, have also been suspended.——It is 
posed to make the railway arches at Manches- 
ter available as slaughter-houses. —-- Some 
leading capitalists, it is said, mean to offer to 
relieve the railway companies of all responsibi- 
lity in the.working of their lines, guaranteeing 
a certain per centage clear of all expense or 
risk. ——Mr. John Wheateroft, C.E., one of the 
contractors for the High Tor tunnels at Mat- 
lock Bath, has taken the contract for the cut- 
tings and tunnel of an extension line from 
Crookslands to Lindal-lane, on the border of 
Lancashire. —~ A public entertainment has 
been given at Lowestoft to Mr. Peto, and it is 
proposed to call the new part of the town 
which has arisen in connection with the rail- 
way, harbour, and esplanade, by the name of 
Petoville———-A murder was lately committed 
in a French railway carriage. Such a crime 
could not occur during railway transit were the 
guards to have a regular beat as watchmen 
along the train, either outside or in ; whereas, 
the helpless position of passengers, and, above 
all, of ——_ at present, not only affords faci- 
lities, but actual temptations to crime. Such 
was the case in the late mail robberies on the 
Great Western. 








LonDoN IN 1543.— Whittock and Hyde 
have just published a large view of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, as they appeared 
in 1543, from a drawing by Anthony Van Den 
Wyngrerde, in the Sutherland collection at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. The monastery at 
Bermondsey is added, from a drawing in the 
collection of the late Mr, Upcot. The whole 
was copied and engraved by Mr. N. Whittock, 
and makes a very interesting work, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tae windows represented above, from 
sketches by Mr, Lewis, are both in Rome. 
Fig, 1 in the Via del Clementino, and fig, 2 
near the Porta Pia, 








A WORD IN DEFENCE OF LINEAR PER. 
SPECTIVE AS AT PRESENT TAUGHT 
AND PRACTISED. 


Tue title of this paper will doubtless sound | J 


snonpnly in the ears of many who, knowin 
on what foundation it eye would, in the 
ponent state of science, as soon expect a de- 
ence of the Copernican system of the universe, 
as a vindication of the present fully developed 
system of perspective. But doubts, it appears, 
have arisen, and have found utterance in the 

8 of the Art-Journal, and in a manner 
which is calculated to unsettle the minds of 
those who merely have recourse to rules, and 
are but ill-grounded in those geometrical prin- 
ciples on which they are based, and which 
entitle linear perspective to take its place 
among the exact sciences, 

The system of perspective, as at present 
practised, I need scarcely say, is of modern 
invention, Of the ancient notions on the sub- 
ject we know nothing, though several Greek 
writers wrote upon it, for their works have not 
come down tous. We may gather, however, 
from paintings exhumed at Pompeii, that it 
was but little understood by the Romans. 

For this system it is well known we are 
mainly, if not entirely, indebted to Dr. Brook 
Taylor, who may be considered, with the ex- 
ception of some improvements and subsequent 
inventions to facilitate practice, and some addi- 
tions to inverse perspective, by Hamilton, 
Noble, the two Maltons, and others, to have 
framed the entire system, as we have it at the 
peeves day. Vanishing points were known 

ore his time: Guidus Ubaldus, a hundred 
years before, had discovered most of the lead- 
ing principles of perspective, but stopped short 
of applying them to the varied positions of 
planes ; Brook Taylor produced a theory that 
would embrace not only vanishing points, but 
the vanishing lines of planes in every position. 
He did not limit his rules to the horizontal 
plane, but provided for the representation of 
every species of planes and lines, whether 
horizontal, vertical, or oblique; and thus made 
his principles of universal application, and 
adapted for every e. He did not con- 


sider the horizontal plane as differing from the 








other planes ; he considered them all alike. It 
is the position of these planes with respect to 
each other that is important, and this he made 
one of the new features of his system. 

The subject we are upon has engaged the 
attention of some of the most able geometri- 
cians of this and other countries, amongst 
whom we find Ozanam, s’Gravesande, Pozzo, 
Maroloi, Fergusson, Emerson, Muller, Dr. 
Priestley, and many others eminent in science: 
several have written able treatises on the sub- 
ject, and among these, Peter Nicholson, the 
indefatigable “ practical builder,” may be 
mentioned. He has stated and expounded it, 
and showed its geometrical origin and rela- 
tions, in a concise and explicit manner, in hig 
** New and Improved Practical Builder,” and 
in his “ Architectural Dictionary ;”’ and per- 
haps as complete a view of perspective and 
St pee appears in the latter work as could 
well be found. 

My object in this essay is to state and eluci- 
date the facts that have been overlooked by 
those who have fallen into the error referred to; 
to a out the true nature of the science, 
and the conditions on which a truthful result 
is obtained from it; thereby to allay, if pos- 
sible, the doubts which have arisen in the 
minds of persons imperfectly acquainted with 
the subject. Those doubts and difficulties 
having once arisen in my own mind, I can, 
perhaps, the more readily furnish a key to 
their solution in the minds of others, 


It is complained that the results of linear 

rspective, or the representation of objects, 
y its rules, on the pieture, do not coincide 
with the results of vision; that outlines of 
architectural objects which have been sketched 
by the hand and eye alone, differ from their 
scenographic or perspective representation ; 
and that, on the other hand, a representation 
of a building, made by an application of the 
theorems on which perspective is founded, 
compared by the eye with the original struc- 
ture, will have its extremes apparently more 
expanded than those of the latter, exactly in 
proportion as the outline extends from its 
centre, or point of sight. It is concluded that 
because this is the case, the system is false. 
Now, it is a discrepancy between the actual 
drawing, and the appearance of its original to 
the eye, that is here meant; and the existence 
of this discrepancy I at once acknowledge, 
but at the same time maintain that it should 
exist, and will show, by-and-by, that if there 


were no such di , the pictare would 
convey to the eye a fhive Lange of Ye original. 


——- 


Every person that understands the principles 
of perspective knew of this discrepancy,—knew 
also whence it arose,—that it was an inevitable 
consequence of the form of the perspective 
medium or picture, and necessary to ultimate 
truth. So far from ee existence a = dis- 
erepancy being a new discovery, the objection 
founded on if has been anticipated in more 
than one treatise on perspective. In the 
* Cabinet-maker’s Drawing-book,” a work 
published nearly half a century ago, the 
writer says, “it will be proper to observe 
that, notwithstanding the general agree- 
ment between optical laws and the rules of 
perspective, yet in one respect there is a 
difference, for the perspective representation of 
any object on a plane is not the same exactly 
with the appearance of that object to the eye, 
* * his difference, however, decreases 
the farther the object is removed from the eye, 
for then the rays do not cut the picture so 
obliquel 3 consequently, the representation of 
the nal object on the plane of the picture 
is more natu because it has more of the 
eppearanee of that angina! object to the eye.” 

ere, though from what he afterwards says, 
he evidently does not know how this disagree- 
ment is reconeiled with ultimate truth of visual 
sensation, yet he does not conclude that the 
system is false, Of its entire truth he 
Ai not breathe a doubt, He perceives the 
disagreement to be the unavoidable result of 
the form of the perspective medium, and else- 
where says, * This ¢ . being founded on geo- 
metry and opties, may be improved in its prac- 
tice, but its fundamental principles can never 
be altered, any more than the nature of vision 
itself.” And though Brook Taylor was per- 
haps not at first aware of it, to Malton, who 
took all his principles from him, it was well 
known ; yet he nevertheless declares perspec- 
tive to be at its ne plus ultra, and satisfactorily 
accounts for the origin of what, even then, had 
given rise to some cavilling. _ 

The science of perspective is not founded, as 
has been asserted, on the supposition that the 
common planes, horizontal, vertical, and in- 
clined, with which we are surrounded, are all 
perfectly flat in appearance, and that, conse- 
quently, all divisions, intersections, and termi- 
nations bounded by right lines, are usually 
straight lines. Perspective has nothing to do, 
so far as constructing the picture is concerned, 
with the laws of appearances, but is founded 
upon the following theorems :—1. ‘‘ The in- 
definite projection of a straight line, not parallel 
to the picture, passes through its intersecting 
and vanishing points.” This is capable of a 
geometrical demonstration, which I need not 
occupy time and space to give. 2. The pro- 
jection of any plane figure, paraliel to the pic- 
ture, is similar to éts original,” for the visual 
rays that issue from the original to the eye 
form a pyramid, of which the picture is a sec- 
tion parallel to the base; but a section of a 

yramid, parallel to its base, is similar to the 
ase; therefore, the representation of any 
plane figure, parallel to the picture, is similar 
to the original. This is the basis of parallel 
perspective, to which my remarks will be more 
particularly confined. a 

Now, it should be borne in mind, that it is 

the projection in the picture of a right line or 

lane figure, not its appearance to the eye, that 
is here spoken of. The design of perspective 
is to represent objects on a definite surface (I 
am quoting a received definition of it), not as 
they immediately appear to the eye, but so as 
to affect the eye, when seen from a certain 
position, in the same manner as the object 
itself would when the eye is fixed on the point 
of view. Itis, in fine, the art of projection on & 
plane, and the question for us to ask is, not how 
objects really appear to the eye, but whether 
perspective so represents them on this plane 
that the final result, viz., the i sion im- 

arted to the sense of vision by the picture, will 
Be correct. 

But before going further, it must be gran 
that rays of light from every point of visible 
objects travel to the eye in straight lines; and 
that all objects being viewed under an angle 
decreasing in proportion as they recede from 
the eye, decrease in ‘apparent size. And it 
must be remembered that, to meet the various 
positions’ and forms of these objects have 
arisen most of those imaginary planes, horizon- 

vertical, or inclined, whith are treated of 





tal 
and used in ‘perspective, and which engender 
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yanishing lines and points, by means of which 
the true place, on the picture, of any possible 
original point, may be found, and, by conse- 
quence, any line or superficies also. 

Perspective has not committed the error, as 
bas been asserted, of supposing that its laws, 
as a science, should only commence with the 
piorame and all who Unleretand the art ee 
well tha ne sented in a picture 
is only @ parti \ of sm are extended Ry that 
perspective makes the tour of creation, lakes 
cognizance of al lines, planes, and solide, 
however extended, and van truly represent any. 

With respect to the great celestial circles, 
the eye being situated in their plane, whether 
they be horizontal, vertical, or oblique, an 
equally distant from every point of their cir- 
cumference, their visual representation must 
be by straight lines; but lines parallel ta the 
horizon, and infinitely extended, vanish into it 
in points 180 degrees asunder ; and this 
vanishing is common to the parallels of the 
other great circles, both perpendicular and 
inclined; and the e7e ot being situated in the 
planes of these parallels, they are visually 
curves. But any reasoning upon the laws of 
appearances, with respeet to the circles of the 
heavens, whether greater or lesser, will be 
but little illustrative of the nature of per- 


spective; and no result of such reasonin 
ae ect its truth. Perspective has regar 
only i 


1 far as producing the picture is con- 
cornell to the ia of prtjecticn, and its pro- 
vince 18 the projection of lines, planes, and 
solids, on @ flat eurfacs and whatever may be 
the deviation of the picture from the true 
natural appearance, all is made right, as re- 
gards the final issue, by the operation of those 
very laws, in viewing the picture, which are 
said to be broken; and a true image is, in the 
end, delineated on the retina of the eye. 

For, let us suppose the front of a building 
some three or four hundred feet in length, 
and sixty or seventy in height, on leyel ground, 
crowned by a cornice perfectly horizontal, and 
entirely unbroken from end to end; this cor- 
nice will be its sky line, or termina] member to 
the eye. Let it be required to make a drawing 
of this front, by the rules of parallel perspec- 
tive, supposing the spectator placed opposite its 
centre, and at such distance as to view the 
whole under an angle of about sixty degrees. 
The terminal member, or cornice, in this draw- 
ing will be a straight line, and parallel to the 
horizon. Now, we need not that one should 
come from the grave to tell us that this is not 
the true appearance of this corni¢e to the eye. 
It is not its visual representation, but it is its 
true scenographic or perspective representation 
on the plane’ o the picture. The cornice of 
the original building does not appear to the 
eye as @ straight line (it enuid only so appear 
in the cage @ p ereacent with the eye placed in 
the centre of the arc). But, let this picture be 
hung up on @ wall, and let a spectator place 
his eye opposite its centre, at the proper point 
of view, and he will, from it, have depicted on 
the retina of his eye (making due allowance 
of course for the imperfection of all manual 
operations) a true representation of the 
original building; for this representation of 
it has, if I may so speak, put itself ip 
perspective to the eye: being seen under 
precisely the same condition as the original, 
it is evident it wauld present a distorted view 
to the eye, if its lines had undergone any 
change in their parepectire representation. 

ow, as, in the original, the extremities of the 
building appear lower than the centre, so d 
they algo in the picture, by an operation af fhe 
self-same aptic law, that primary law by whie 
objects decrease in size fn proportion to their 
distance fram the eye; and, to use perspective 
parlance, the pyramid af visual rays from the 
original to the eye, and that from the repre- 
sentation, are similar, and the apparent height 
of the extremities of the building, both in 
nature and in the picture, are to the height of 
the centre inversely as their distances from the 
eye. The line, therefore, of the cornice, though 
drawn straight upon the picture, appears 
curved, just as it does. in nature. Under 
éxactly the same circumstances as the original, 
it must obey the same laws; and if the plane 
of the picture extended infinitely on either 
hand, these lines, produced on it, would vanish 
inthe horizon. A tightened cord placed be- 
tween the eye and the cornice of this building, 
in the same plane with it, can prove nothing 


10 








to the contrary, for, being in precisely the 
same position with respect to the eye as the 
cornice, it will become visually a curve, and 
decline too. 

The same principle of illustration as that 
used above, will apply to any view parallel to 
the picture, whether it be the interior of a 


pore oo exterior colonnade., In view- 


ing the it is evident that the columns 
se nares nt height and diameter 
they recede | n the eye ; Ris Hie must not 
¢ 80 represented in a picture, for the reasons 
before qren their due diminution is provided 
for hy the laws of our sight operating whilst 
the picture is viewed, provided the spectator 
place himself at a proper point of distance and 
position, Now, there is a point of sight for 
every picture, and only one point, and eve 
picture must be viewed from that point. It 
may be a historical subject, and consist of a 
roup of figures, or of one figure, no matter 
which: that group, or that single figure, will 
have a distorted appearance, and a false im- 
pression of it will be conveyed to the sense of 
sight, unless viewed from the proper point. 
ven for portrait there is but one point: the 
spectator must place himself in the same posi- 
tion with respect to the picture, as the artist 
occupied with respect to the person while 
painting him. It must be observed that the 
point of yiew from which a picture is taken 
should, in the first place, be at a proper dis- 
tance; in other words, the view should be 
limited to somewhere about sixty deg. This 
is required not by a law of perspective, indi- 
cating any deficiency in the science or system 
adopted, but by the limit of vision, a law of 
nature herself, which does not permit us con- 
veniently to see a much larger extent. 

With regard to the vertical lines of a build- 
ing or other abject, it is evident that as the 
horizontal lines above the eye decline visually 
towards points on the horizon, so these, if not 
in the centre of the picture, must apparently 
incline towards the zenith, and are similarly 
curved; but for the reasons before adduced in 
reference to the horizontal lines, they must not 
be so drawn in the picture. 

So far, therefore, fram a drawing, by the 
hand and eye, being a true test of perspective, 
it must be understood that such representa- 
tions cannot, viewed from whatever point, cor- 
rectly convey an image of its original. This 
mode of representation, applied to edifices 
occupying a large portion of the picture, or 
seen tnder a large angle, would be sensibly 
erroneous; though in objects on a smaller 
scale, as in the case of lands sketches, it 
may be sufficiently correct. en a building 
is to be represented on a scale of any magni- 
tude, the rules of perspective must be called in, 
for it could not be correctly done by the hand 
and eye. By the latter method its true appear- 
ance would be delineated on the picture, but 
that representation, the operation of the law 
of optics would distort to the eye, and a false 
impression would be inhi The repre- 
sentation of objects by the hand and eye is not 
their projection on a plane, such as the picture, 
but on a sphere; and it is the projection on a 
sphere that can alone agree with true appear- 
ance or optical representation. A true projec- 
tion may be made of an original object upon a 
surface of any species,—a surface curved to any 
of the conic sections; but the projection in 
perspective is on a plane, and it must of neces- 
sity differ from the projection on a sphere. 
Let lines be imagined or drawn representing 
these two media of projection. The line re- 
presenting the plane of the picture will be a 

nt to the are which represents the seg- 
ment of the ephere. Let the eye be supposed 
in its proper place, that is to say, in the centre 
of the latter; now, the difference between the 


projection of any cbject on the plane of 
the pi and its visual appearance, is 
as the di ce between that portion of 


the tangent intercepted by the radii form- 


ing the angle under which the object is 
seen, and the subtense of that angle or chord 
of its arc. It is obvious that the difference 


increases as the object recedes from the point 
of contact of the two surfaces of projection ; but 
it is also obvious that the subtense or chord, 
‘and that portion of the tangent, must visually 
coincide to the eye, placed as supposed, which is 
its true position. ‘The picture, in short, can be 
considered only as instrumental to the ultimate 





end of, by an artificial process, conveying to ¢ 


the eye the true appearance of objects in nature 
Perspective has only to do with the production 
of the picture, which is a projection of these 
objects, and its laws are so framed, that the 
picture drawn by them, and viewed at the pro- 
per point of distance, will unfailingly answer 
this end. Perspective has nothing to do with 







these objects, but to give 9 true projection of 
hem on thi plane dh tha projet a 


@ & true representation 
nature, : 
with the objector, that, to 


I cordially agree wit 
obtain a true delineation of nature, is 8 point 
of the highest importance: * our sight,” to 


quote a great English essayist, * is the most 

erfect and most delightful of all our senses ; 
it fills the mind with the largest variety of idepe. 
converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continues the longest in action 
without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments.” And it is proportionably impor- 
tant that the result, upon the mind, of its 
activity, should be characterized by truth, 
whether it be occupied by visible objects, or by 


their representation in pictorial art : icu- 
larly that its laws be aadenttond as ‘heen they 


are required in the latter,—that art that can 
administer to more refined delight than even 
nature herself,—which furnishes the and with 
some of its loftiest ideas, and contri utes. fo 
the highest pleasures of the imagination. 8 
point f cordially concede, but must maintain, 
nevertheless, that nature can be truly rept 
sented, and ts truly represented, by the system 
of perspective as at present practised ; and that 
it could be truly represen by no other. sys- 
tem, without chan ng the perspective medium, 
an alternative which I think none will gravely 
propose. 
 Tadmit that few practical sciences are more 
imperfectly understood. We see in many en- 
graved illustrations of architecture, and in 
nape y too, not only by ald masters, but also 
y those of the present day, though well ma- 
ed with respect to t higher qualities 
of art,—for want of this knowledge, so ill 
drawn as to seem almost burlesques on their 
originals. By many otherwise clever artists 
now living, perspective is evidently but little 
understood ; and | by some of the old s 
it was, probably, not understood at all. But 
are there not illustrations of architecture, 


by artists x the ify: " drawn as to bear the 
impress of truth in this respect, as well as 
in every other? Is there any defect of. the 


P 


kind observable, for instance, in the landscapes 
of Turner, or in the Egyptian views and conti- 
nental cathedrals of Roberts? 

It is, in short, from an imperfect kapwrledye 
of it, from ignorance of its true nature, that the 
doubts and difficulties complained of arise. I 
believe that no man that thoroughly understood 
perspective ever expressed the opinion that it 
was not true. I believe also, that, by using it 
aright, the ultimatum is obtained, that it is 
entirely true, and requires no innovation or re- 
vision; and that, based on propositions which 
admit of mathematical demonstration, it can 
only be found false’ when the geometry of the 
Greeks is exploded. 

8. Hoaarns. 


Seas 


Gratuitous Services or ArcHITECTs. 
—There has been much written of late on the 
subject of the architect’s commission. I would 
now wish to call attention to another subject, 


which is almost as bad as an arehitere ring 
to execute works for 3 per cent., I allude to a 
profegsional man agreeing to furnish designs, 


specification, estimates, and superintendence, 
gratuitously, with the prospect or promise of 
such an offer leading to ¢ business or 
commissions. This;course is unjust in eye 

sense of the word. It is unjust to those in the 
profession, and it is an act of injuatigs eee 
the party from whom such an offer is ex- 
tracted. Ifa building is to be erected either 
for a charitable purpose, or otherwise, let me 
ask can the builder afford, or could it be ex- 
pected that he could afford, to erect the build- 
ing free of cost? Is it expected. that the soli- 
citor should draw up the agreements, &c., free 
of expense? Can the doctor afford to ad- 
minister his advice or his medicines gra- 
tuitously? Can the clergyman afford his ser- 
vices gratuitously, or the tradesman his goods, 
&c.? A.$S. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, WESTMINSTER.——Mnr. Barry, R.A.. Arcnitect. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WE reported a few weeks ago the rapid 
approach of the House of Commons, in 

r. Barry’s new Palace of Parliament, 
towards completion, and have now the 
pleasure of placing before our readers the 
first engraved view of it. The drawing is 
made looking towards the north, or speaker’s 
end, with the “ bar” of the House in the fore- 
ground. The ceiling is divided into eighteen 
compartments by moulded ribs, each space 
being again subdivided into panels. Over the 
speaker’s chair is the reporters’ gallery, formed 
like the other fittings throughout, of oak, and 
left of its natural colour. There is a metal 
railing above the front of the gallery. The tra- 
ceried openings seén above the speaker’s 
‘chair will be filled in with open metal- 
work, to screen a gallery to which ladies 
will be admitted. At the bar end is a much 
larger gallery for strangers. The floor of the 
House is of iron, perforated for the purpose 
of ventilation. The windows will be filled with 
stained glass; but there are no coloured deco- 
rations. 

The length of the chamber is 62 feet, the 
width 45 feet, and the height 45 feet: nearly 
one-third less in length, therefore, than the 
‘House of Lords, which has the same width 
and height, and is a double cube. 

The Commons’ lobby, south of the bar, has 
a similarly-formed ceiling, in nine main divi- 
sions. 

The connection of- the Houses of Par- 
liament’ with ‘Westminster Hall, by means 
of an enormous archway nearly the whole 
height: of the hall, is’ formed, although 
the steps are not yet constructed, and justifies 
our anticipations of its fine effect. This com- 
municates with ‘St. Stephen’s Gallery,—the 
stonework of which is being cleaned down. 
The groin vaulted roof of this gallery is a fine 
piece of work.* The restoration of the Clois- 


ters is being proceeded with: the beauty of | 


the old work there is marvellous. From 300 
to 400 men, in the whole, are at present en- 
gaged on the building. 








COVENT GARDEN CHURCHYARD. 


THovuGH only a journeyman mason, I am 
& constant reader of your valuable periodical ; 
and I may say, with many of. my class, that 
I have been instructed, benefited, and en- 
couraged by your remarks on the present 
condition, and suggestion for the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor, which show us we 
are not entirely neglected and forgotten by our 
superiors, and that “better days are com- 
ing.” The desecration of human remains from 
Covent Garden Churchyard, exposed in your 
publication of last week, and my having 
relations buried in that ground, caused me 
to make inquiry, and I find the facts were 
worse than your correspondent represented 
them.’ Surely such a public outrage on the 
feelings of humanity will cause inquiry to be 
made, as to the authors of such a scandal in 
the heart of the metropolis of the world. Will 
you be so kind, Sir, as to ease the feelings of a 
poor working man, by informing him whether 
there is any protection afforded for the remains 
of those buried in consecrated ground ? or whe- 
ther we are to reflect that, in after ages, our 
remains may be‘taken from where laid, and 
scattered about the streets, to make room for 
a brick grave, when required. 

JosePpH RUTHERFORD. 
‘ *.* Weare able to state that the General 
Board of Health have directed Dr. Gavin 
Milroy to inquire officially into the circum- 
stance mentioned by our correspondent. 








_ Parnt ror Ironwork.—In reply to the 
Inquiry of a correspondent, who asks what is the 
best covering to preserve wood and ironwork 
pang en a suspension” bridge, I beg to 
say that I have used with success two coats of 
ted lead (minium or deutoxide of lead). A 
short time since, being on board a foreign 
steamer, I cut from the surface of the paddle- 
Wheel the red paint, and found the ironwork 
bright and in no part injured by rust, ex- 
cepting where the paint had been accidentally 





chipped off. A. B. 
* St. *s Gal i 
a aad 





ON THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS, AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO ARCHITECTURAL 
PURPOSES.* 


Tue glass of commerce — that beautiful 
manufacture to which the generic name is 
most commonly applied—is always composed 
of some siliceous earth, the fusion and vitri- 
fication of which has been occasioned by the 
action. of intense heat, when the silex is com- 
bined with certain alkaline earths, or salts, and 
sometimes with the aid of metallic oxides. In 
fact the article becomes a silicate, and may be 
termed a silicate of potash and soda, a silicate 
of alumina, a silicate of lime, &c., according as 
one or other of such substances predominates 
in combination with the silica. There are four 
different and distinct qualities of glass manu- 
factured for, domestic purposes, viz.:—1. Flint 
glass, or crystal; 2. Crown and-German sheet 
glass; 3. Bottle or common green glass ; and 
4. Plate glass. ‘The materials and processes 
used in making these form the subject of our 
present inquiry. 

Each of the four descriptions contains two 
ingredients, which, indeed, are essential to their 
formation, silex, and an alkali. The variations 
of quality, and distinctive differences obser- 
vable in glass, principally result from the kind 
of alkali employed, and its degree of purity, as 
well as from the addition of other accessory 
materials; such as nitre, oxide of lead or of 
manganese, white oxide of arsenic, borax, or 
chalk. 

The following may be considered as the 
average proportions for the several materials 
employed in the various kinds of glass :— 


Flint Glass, or Crystal. 


ME na PCa ccsc cate aceconeenese | Oe 58 
WU SS oun Sek cecane benakese 19 
BD". Fei iccseogesiveltesess” OS 17 
PU Css Oh occ cud eleveutwucnbcuteee 6 


100 = 100 


Crown or Sheet Glass. 

Bad oe ccc ve cn cecccccevcecwecvccccce ‘ OO0 
Carbonate of lime .........00sceeeceeece 14.5 
Carbonate "of soda, 40 per cent. pure ; a 18.0 
Sulphate of soda, 95 per cent. pure...... ; 
Cullet...... Cocrccacceccccccesicsccscce 200 


100 


If sulphate of soda be used, add charcoal 10lbs. 


Botile or Common Green Glaes. 
Sand eeeeeoeesoeeee ee ee eeeeeeee ee 57 53.5 


DARND iis Ea wii dé calc pia tings sea eo 
BPIORRUG 5x0 9'0's.qcse'nneetueewes 14. 13.5 
Refuse of alkali works, or lixivium of 
MIE ¢- cambasrus Excsicwen ake dese 33 
PER cen neeekoreas imehaeecess « 7 
100 100 


Blacx oxide of manganese has been long 
used for clearing glass from any foul colour, 
which it might accidentally possess through 
the impurity of the alkali employed, and in 
particular from that green tinge which marks 
the presence of iron. This property of manga- 
nese, when in the form of an oxide, occasioned 
it to be anciently known as glass soap, a name 
which very accurately describes it use. 

These materials having been properly melted, 
the following is the process followed for 
making the crown glass :— 

The implements used by the glass-blower 
are few in number, and exceedingly inartificial 
in their form and construction. The principal 
one is a hollow iron rod or tube called the 
pipe, which is about 6 feet 6 long, and 1 in 
diameter in the centre. At one end it hasa 
handle about 12 inches long, and at the further 
end a nose: with this the gatherer continually 
dips the end into the mass of metal, and turn- 
ing it round takes up a mass about 6 inches 
in diameter, and revolves it gently round, 
which makes it assume a spherical shape. He 
then dips it again into the pot, and takes up 
another quantity, altogether weighing about 11 
or 12lbs., and keeps turning this gently round. 
He then takes it to the marver, which is a low 
slab of iron, perfectly level, and called marver 
from the French “ marbre,” because it used to 
be of marble. On this marver the man shapes 
the mass:to a form somewhat like a pear. 

It is then taken to another marver, No. 4, 


* The substance;of a by {Professor Donaldson, read 
at the Institute of tects, and already referred to. 








where & projecting point is given to it called the’ 
bullion, which afterwards becomes what we 
call the bull’s eye. After shaping, it is taken 
to the blower at the Pattison hole of the fur- 
nace, who heats it and then takes it to the third 
marver, and makes it assume a flask shape. 
The man then takes it to the furnace to heat 
the mass, puts it over a rest, and blows it to a 
globular shape, and rests it in a bullion cup to 
support the globe against; while it is being 
blown to thefull size. .° rise fs 
* In France, the blowing is effected by a very 
ingenious instrument, which onr mén however 
cannot be prevailed upon to adopt. But it is 
a very trying operation in some species of arti- 
¢les, as, for instance, the common wine bottles. 
Kohl, in his “ Russia,” mentions the following 
curious. anecdote in connection with this sub- 
ject. The emperor wished to illuminate the 
Alexander Column in a grand style; the size 
of the round lamps was indicated, and the 
lasses bespoken at this manufactory, where 
he workmen exerted themselves in vain, and 
almost blew the breath out of their bodies in 
the endeavour to obtain the desired magnitude. 
The commission must: be executed, that was 
self-evident, but how? A great premium was 
offered to whoever should solve this problem, 
Again the human bellows toiled and puffed, 
their object seemed unattainable ; when at last, 
a long-bearded Russian stepped forward and 
declared that he could do it; he had strong 
and sound lungs, he would only rince his 
mouth first with a little cold water to refresh 
them. ' He applied his mouth to the pipe and 
puffed to such purpose, that the vitreous ball 
swelled and swelled nearly to the required di- 
mensions, up to it, beyond it. “ Hold, hold,” 
cried the lookers-on, “ you are doing too much, 
and how did you do it at all?”’ “ The matter is 
simple enough,” answered the long beard; 
“but first, where is my premium?” And when 
he had clutched the promised bounty he ex- 
lained. He had retained some of the water in 
is mouth, which had passed thence into the 
glowing ball, and there becoming steam, had 
rendered him this good service. 

. After being blown to the full size of 20 or 24 
inches in diameter, the globe is taken to the 
bottoming-hole for heating,:and blown still 
larger. It is exposed for the third time to the 
heat, and made to assume the shape of a flat- 
bottomed bottle. It is then carried to a rest 
which is near a cutter’s box, so called, probably, 
because it is used for the next step of breaking 
off the neck from the other part or flattened 
sphere. It being put on the rest, a man or boy 
brings the punty or puntil, which has a piece of 
the like hot metal on the point or end, which 
he presses into a small mould to give it the 
proper shape, and then sticks it lightly upon 
the bullion, pressing it gently, and both turn- 
ing together, and thus making the one adhere 
to the other. The man takes a wooden mallet, 
the edge of which he dips in the water, and 
then smears it at the neck where the more 
solid metal ends and thethin begins. Having 
so done, he gives a sharp blow with the mallet, 
and so phe. am the pipe from the globe at the 
neck or nose, where a circular orifice is pro- 
duced, 2 or 3 inches in diameter, called the 
nose. The punty sticker then carries the glass 
to the furnace, constantly revolving it, in order 
to heat the nose-hole. 

After this it. is carried to another hole of a 
furnace, called a flashing furnace, where the 
entire bottle is gradually warmed, first at the 
ring and then inside, the man constantly re- 
volving it ; the‘intense heat causes the nose to 
become very soft and yield to the expansive 
force of the other part ; the revolving motion is 
increased in rapidity, the aperture gradually 
enlarges more and more, till the whole expands 
with a sudden burst or explosive sound into a 
large disk, about 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
the rim or selvage being somewhat thicker. 
The sheet is then carried to the chimney, where 
the punty is detached by the piler with a pair 
of shears, and the piler and his assistant take 
it up. with a flat fork, called a forchette (from 
the French), put it into the annealing arch, 
where it is reared up on its edge, and remains 
there thirty-six hours, and acquires that hard- 
ness which enables it to be applied to the many 


for which it is required. 
r The — a this glass into ares is 
thus performed :—The necessary quantity being 
cutteeed upon the end of the Peal tube, as 
already described, is expanded by the work- 
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’s breath into a globular, or rather, into an 
iptical shape, of about 12 inches diameter, 
and of the requisite thickness. This done, the 
lass is carried to the mouth of the oven, and 
the end of the tube through which the work- 
man has blown being closed, the further ex- 
pansion by heat of the confined air causes the 
glass to burst in its weakest part and assume 
a cylindrical nape. While still hot and ductile 
it is then opened by a pair of shears or by a 
diamond through its entire length into a 
flat plate of larger dimensions than any pro- 
duced in crown glass. It is then conveyed to 
the annealing oven. 

The manufacture of this glass has been in- 
troduced from the continent in very recent 
times, and it is now made by some manufac- 
turers in this country, and large quantities are 
imported from Belgium and elsewhere. The 
larger square pieces which are obtained of it 
are an improvement on the crown glass: when 
looked through it does not distort the objects 
so much as the commoner qualities of crown, 
but from its mode of manufacture it has not so 

ood a surface; and, viewed externally, .a 
Faildin glazed with it, although in larger 
panes, B.. not look so well as if glazed with 
crown, Examples of this may be seen in many 

laces in this country, and the shops in con- 
inental towns show its objectionable appear- 
ance most fully. It is made in this country in 
five different substances of the respective 
weights of 13, 16, 21, 26, and 32 ounces to the 
foot, while single crown glass is about 12, and 
the double about 16 ounces to the foot. Sheet 
glass readily takes a stain, and most beautiful 
colours are produced both in this country and 
abroad in it, The stouter kinds of sheet are 
sometimes ground and polished in imitation of 

late glass, which it somewhat resembles, and 
t known by the name of “ patent plate.” This 
is @ great improvement on sheet and crown, 
and to the uninitiated often passes for plate 
glass; and although brought to t perfec- 
tion by Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, it is 
of course inferior, both in size, substance, and 
correctness of reflection, to real plate. 

e most important kind of glass now made 
is the plate glass, of which there are two de- 
scriptions: one of these is produced by casting 
the melted materials upon a plane metallic sur- 
face, somewhat in the manner pursued for 
making sheet lead; the other, by blowing and 
opening, in the manner of sheet glass. Plates 
of gloss which are blown are necessarily limited 
in their size, although some of considerable 
dimensions are produced in this way. When 
east, the extent of the plates may be much 

eater, and, indeed, is limited only by the very 
ete expense attending the erection of ma- 
chinery and the prosecution of the manufacture 
in jts yarious parts. 

e glass having been thoroughly refined, a 
Jarge copper vessel, called the cuvette (which 
must be pevtoshiy clean, and, as already men- 
waned, of a temperature equal with that of the 
glass) is filled in the following manner :—A 
copper ladle 10 to 12 inches in diameter, fixed 
to an iron handle 7 feet long, is plunged into 
the glass pot, and brought up filled with melted 

lass, which is transferred to cuvette; the 
adle during this transference is supposjed upon 
a strong iron rest, placed under its bottom, and 
held by two other workmen. When by suc- 
cessive ladlings the cuvette is filled, it is suf- 
fered to’ remain during some hours in the 
furnace, that the air bubbles formed by this 
disturbance may have time to rise and dis- 
perse; an effect which is ascertained to have 
ensued by the inspection of samples withdrawn 
from time to time for the purpose. 

As soon as the melted glass in the cuvette is 
found to be in the exact state that experience 
has pointed out as being most favourable for 
its flowing readily and equably, this vessel is 
withdrawn from the furnace by means of a 
crane, and is placed upon a low carriage, in 

w to its removal to the casting table. The 
cuyette is then wound up to a sufficient height 
by acrane, and by means of another simple 
piece of mechanism is swung over the upper 
end of the casting table, and heing thrown into 
an inclined position a torrent of melted glass 
is suddenly poured out on the surface of the 
table, which must previously have been heated 


ectly clean, 
gl ad contents of the crucible 


have been delivered, a large hollow co 
cylinder, which has been as pacloctly trod 





and smoath in a turning lathe, and which 
extends entirely across the table, resting on 
the side ribs, is set in motion, and the 
glass, during its progress, is spread out into a 
sheet of uniform breadth and thickness. The 
plate of glass thus formed having been suffi- 
ciently fixed by cooling, it is slipped from the 
table gradually and carefully into one of the 
annealing ovens, where it remains in a hori- 
zontal position for about fifteen days. 

The processes followed in blowing plate- 
glass are, in most respects, similar to those 
used in fashioning sheet-glass, but some dif- 
ference is observed; which, indeed, is occa- 
aioned as much through the increased bulk 
and weight of the mass under operation as on 
account of any real difference in the composi- 
tion of the fabrics. 

Plates which are blown are very limited in 
size, and cannot properly be made above 
45, or at most 50 inches in length, and with a 
proportionate breadth. They have sometimes 
been made larger, but are then too thin to 
admit of their properly bearing the processes 
of grinding and polishing, and are besides 
liable to warp, which of course destroys their 
value when employed as mirrors. The rough 
or unpolished plate is to be had very cheap, 
from 10d. to 1s, 6d. per foot, and is now used 
most extensively, especially for roof lights. 
Surfaces to the extent of acres are now glazed 
with this rough plate, at the numerous railway 
stations throughout the country, and it is used 
for a great many purposes. It can be bent to 
almost any form required, so that spherical 
lights may be glazed with it; a good example 
of which may be seen in the new Coal Exchange 
in the City of London. A single piece of 
rough plate may be bent so as to form a lu- 
nette or dome of itself, which is a most con- 
venient and economical way of obtaining a 
roof light. It can also be impressed with a 
pattern in the course of casting, such as the 
diamond pattern given to what is called “ Ve- 
netian plate.” This, when polished on the 
plain side, makes a very useful and beautiful 
article to transmit light, and aie objects 
being seen through. If the object be to ex- 
clude the sun’s rays entirely, and to form a 
complete blind, then rough plate, ground or 
obscured on one side, answers the purpose ad- 
mirably. And this also can be bent into 
domes or portions of spherical skylights. 

Rough plate glass is also cast very thick, 
from 4 inch to 2 inches thick, and is used to 
be let into floors and staircases to admit light 
below. Its great substance and strength 
enables it to bear any weight without breaking. 
Many articles of great use are made of rough 
plate glass, among which plates for tiles and 
slates may be mentioned as more directly con- 
nected with building purposes. For many 
purposes, when as much transparency as can 
be had is wanted, compatible with the‘ cheap- 
ness and strength of rough plate, blown rough 
plate is preferable, as being the more trans- 
parent, 

A purpose to which plate glass has very re- 
cently been put, is the formation of transparent 
ventilators, by perforating it in process of 
manufacture and while hot. The result is a 
piece of glass filled with long narrow openings 
which admit air in a diffused manner, and at 
the same time does the duty of an ordinary 
pane of g'ass for the transmission of light. 

The two great uses, however, of plate glass 
are for the glazing of shops, mansions and 
the better class of houses, and for mirrors. 
As an instance of the improvement in this ma- 
nufacture, in the memory of people now 
living, a mirror 4 feet by 3 feet was considered 
a large one, and very valuable; but at this 
time a glass 14 feet long and 8 feet wide, and 
comparatively speaking very cheap indeed, 
may be seen at Donne’s warehouse in Leaden- 
hall-street. 

The polishing of the plates having been 
satisfactorily completed, they are washed with 
water, and are either removed to the ware-room 
for sale, or, in case of their being intended for 
mirrors, to the silvering apartment. The last 
process used in a plate-glass manufactory is 
that which is called silvering.. The application 
to the posterior surface of mirrors, of some 
substance that will accurately reflect the rays 
of light falling upon them, is absolutely neces- 

to render them useful. The substance 
which has been found to answer this ose 


best is mercury ; which, ‘as it cannot be applied 





alone in its fluid state, is, by a partial . 
mation, previously made to adhere to the sur- 
face, and afterwards to incorporate itself with 
the substance of a very thin leaf of tin foil. 
There has been recently introduced a new 
and patented process for coating glass surfaces 
with a deposit of pure silver. This method is 
quite distinct from one proposed a few years 
since, for effecting the same object by. the 
agency of the essential oils, which costly mate- 
rials, with the many objections attending their 
use, are entirely superseded in the present pro- 
cess by the employment of zaccharine solu- 
tions. The deposit of silver is exceedingly 
thin (a few grains per square foot), and the 
expense of working has been reduced within 
such limits as give every prospect of its adap- 
tation to a multitude of useful and ornamental 
purposes—especially as the brilliancy is greater 
and the colour warmer and more agreeable 
than that of the amalgam of tin and quick- 
silver with which our ordinary looking-glasses 
are coated, and as it is applicable to every 
variety of curved surface, the inside of the 
smallest glass tube being silvered with the 
same facility as a flat surface. Coloured glass 
thus coated adds its colour to the metallic 
brilliancy of the silver seen through it, and 
thus the effect of gold, bronze, and steel, can 
be produced in addition to the many harmo- 
nious combinations of silver and coloured 
glass, which the cutting and engraving of 
surfaces flashed with a thin layer of coloured 
glass will produce. The silver is protected 
from tarnishing by the glass to which it 
adheres, and at its outer surface by a preser- 
vative coating of cement; and, thus, by its 
permanent reflective brilliancy, it is pre-emi- 
nently suited for reflectors for lighthouses, 
and railway signals, and for reflectors gene- 
rally. Its application to ornamental table 
glass, to epergnes, toilet bottles, flower vases, 
for instance, are endless; and it is no less 
suitable for shop-front fittings, for covering up 
iron pillars, for curved panels; and when 
embossed or in combination with marbles, 
ebony, &c., for interior decorations, to cornice 
mouldings, chandeliers, finger-plates, door- 
knobs; and, in short, in the hands of the 
architect, being a new material, its employ- 
ment will be ruled by his applicative talent. 


T. L. DoNALDSON. . 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A NEw stained-glass window has been put 

up at the east-end of the chancel of Little St. 
ary’s Church, Cambridge, by Mr. Bolton, 
now engaged within the precincts of King’s 
College. It contains 350 square feet of glass, 
and is formed of six compartments, with three 
different patterns. The cost was about 2331., 
defrayed by subscription, the Society of St. 
Peter’s College being liberal contributors.—— 
The execution of the bas-relief for the Nelson 
Column at Charing-cross has prevented the 
Tindal statue from being cast as yet, but it is 
expected to be finished, and put up by the 
March assizes. It has been determined, says 
the Chelmsford Chronicle, to place it wholly 
outside of the stone pillars in front of the 
(Essex) shire hall——Plans and estimates, 
&c., for the enlargement and alterations of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Worcester (to which 
2,5007. was lately anonymously contributed), 
are to be shortly called for.——A gas con- 
sumers’ company is to be formed at Bristol, for 
the distribution of gas at 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
——The interior of the Guildhall, at Bath, has 
been cleaned, painted, and re-decorated by 
Messrs. Clare, at, it is said, a very low price. 
Much of the woodwork appears to be done in 
grained oak, with imitation of marble and 
granite in pedestals, skirting, &c., relieved bya 
ittle gilding in the capitals, light buff ceilings 
and walls, &c.——The talk of restoring the large 
west window of Leominster Church. has been 
revived.——~An east window has been placed in 
Eccleshall Church. It is lancet-shaped, and of 
three lights. Messrs. Drury and Smith were 
the artists, and a parishioner paid the cost.—— 
It is proposed to erect a large public hall at 
Bradford as well as at Leeds.——The hill of 
Hoad, near Morecambe Bay, has been fixed on 
by the Admiralty as the site of Sir John Bar- 
row’s monument.—A mew congregational 
chureh lately erected at Berwick, Mr. Oliver, 
jun., architect, was formally opened on the 
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Vor. VITL.—No. 361. 
18th ult. The style is Early English. In 
the western gable, which is surmounted by a 
buttressed belfry, there is a —_ triplet win- 
dow. ‘The structure is of the following dimen- 
sions:—From outside to outside 50 feet in 
front, 70 feet in length, and 80 feet high to the 
top of the belfry. One roof spans the entire 
width, which is of Queen-post construction. 
It has cost a little more than 1,000/. (ground 
exclusive), and is competent to accommodate 
500 persons, We do not pretend to explain how 
such things are done.———It is proposed by the 
superintendent of streets and buildings at 
Edinburgh (Mr. Blyth) to widen the north 
bridge of that city, by adding in all upwards of 
5 feet in breadth to the foot pavements, taking 
away the present heavy balustrades, and sub- 
stituting a light railing, covered outside with 
sheet zinc or iron, to the height of 44 feet, the 
rail above being ornamental as well as light; 
the whole to be secured at intervals by stays. 
The ugly dead walls at each end he also pro- 
poses to replace with the centre balustrades. 











NEW WELSH EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


On the 13th ult., the first stone of the new 
Educational Institution at Llandovery was 
laid by the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, the 
object of which is to enable the sons of the 
middle classes of Wales to enter into honour- 
able competition with their hitherto more 
favoured brethren on the eastern side of the 
Severn. 


The building, as we understand, will be in 
the Gothic style, of a collegiate character, irre- 
gular in outline. The walls will be of a light 
grey stone of the locality, with Bath stone 
dressings. The plan comprises a large ex- 
amination-hall with open timber roof, four 
class-rooms, cloak-room, dining-hall, commit- 
tee-room, library, teachers’-room, dormitories 
for about thirty boarders, sick-wards, bath- 
rooms, lavatories, kitchens and other offices, 
and a commodious residence for the warden 
and his family, The works are to be com- 
leted in twelve months. Messrs. Fuller and 
Gingell are the architects. After the cere- 
mony, about eighty of the supporters of the 
institution dined together, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Williams acting as the chairman.* 

The efforts now making in Wales to raise 
the intellectual character of the people can 
scarcely fail to produce an advantageous result, 
and must be regarded by all with interest, 








Sooks. 


Church and Chapel Architecture, from the 
earliest period to the present time ; with an 
account of the Hebrew Church. By An- 
DREW TRIMEN, Architect. London: Long- 
man and Co., 1849. 


THE most novel portion of the volume named 
above is an account of the Hebrew Church, 
commencing with the Temple of Solomon, and 
endiag with the new synagogue in Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square ; and the most useful 
part of it is a collection of one thousand 
mouldings, collected from medieval structures 
in twenty-seven counties in England. “ ‘These 
are armanged in their proper chronological 
order, and, as.far as possible, in a regular 








* The chairman warmed into eloquence when he spoke of 
his country. He reminded the meeting that George the 
Fourth, in passing through Wales, was so struck by its 
Scenery, as to exclaim, ‘‘ By Jove, this land was well worth 
fighting for.’ {t was well worth fighting for; so thought 
the Saxon and Norman of old; but never yet did the foeman 
set foot as conqueror in this valley. He believed that had 
Scott or Southey selected this district their inspiration 
Would have been kindled, and their imaginative spirits 
would have heen able to soar in a hig and purer 
we are than those which they found elsewhere. 
We have here more to show in the present, more 
to point to in the past, than the Trosstehe can boast. 
We have, 22 miles from here, amid the region through 

the tributaries to the Towy flow, through rugged 

e caves of Twm Shon Catty—replete with the 

wildest scenery which imagination ean conceive of, or the 
prety! painter ever depicted. We have in another spot 
Ht Cerrig Cennin, a fragmental fort that has towered 


fro ly o’er the vales.which, far below, it overlooks, from 
time unknown. We know it not much by name in history, 
for h $ more of the vanquished and the fallen than 
of that stands unshaken amidst all the changes and 


convulsions by which nations are overthrown, or cities and 
lordly castles: become dismantled and untenanted. He be- 
tieved that the day world come, with the aid of such institu. 

as they had that day laid the foundation stone of, when 
these scenes would find a chronicler, and when Llandovery 


and its neighbourhood would become as familiar to the 
velled Englishman of foreigner as the land on which the 
genius of has immortality. —_ 
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series in each order.’ It is to be that 
no scale is given with these. Mr. Trimen has 
collected much useful information. 





Modern Tombs, or Gleanings from the Public 
Cemeteries. Measured, drawn, and etched, 
by Artaur W. Haxkewiu, Architect. 
London: Longman and Co. 


Tuts is an endeavour on the part of Mr. A. 
Hakewill to draw the attention of the public to 
the very erroneous system so generally pur- 
sued in England, of employing the mere 
mason and mechanic to design tombs, instead 
of calling in the sculptor and architect. The 
present part (one of four), contains fifteen 
pistes, and the whole, when finished, will ex- 
ibit fifty designs. The first etching in the 
book, is a representation of a large monument 
recently put up in the West London Cemetery, 
at Brompton, at a cost of 400/., in ~ orga J of 
John Jackson, the celebrated pugilist. It is 
about 12 feet high, surmounted by a couchant 
lion, and displays two upright figures of 
athletz, one at each end, in full relief. Mr. 
Butler was the sculptor. We shall have an 
opportunity to speak of the work more at 
length on the appearance of another part, and 
in the meanwhile recommend it for purchase. 





The Fine Arts Almanac, or Artists’ Remem- 
brancer for 1850, London: Rowney and 
Co. 


This work is edited by Mr. R. W. Buss, 
and contains a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation and agreeable reading. The constitu- 
tion of the various art exhibitions, the names 
of officers and the regulations of art socie- 
ties and schools, &c., &c., are set forth 
very fully: some valuable information is 
given on the subject of costume; and the 
notes of the twelve months, which occupy 80 
pages of small type, comprise memoirs of 
numerous artists and art-lovers, written in 
a pleasant style. Mistakes have, of course, 
crept in: thus, Sir C. Bell’s death is placed 
under two dates—29th April and 29th Novem- 
ber—with a notice of him in each case; but 
these it is difficult to avoid in stating a large 
number of facts, and Mr. Buss is entitled to 
great praise for the able manner in which he 
has executed his task. 








PAiscellanea, 


SrupeEnts’ Sorrer, MANcHESTERSCHOOL 
or Dssicn.—An idea, originating with the 
students, and continued with the countenance 
of the council and the masters, was successfully 
and beppily carried out at the Manchester 
School of Design on Wednesday week. The 
school was temporarily converted into a saloon, 
and among the guests invited by the students 
to their “soirée”? were the principal, Mr. 
Hammersley, and his colleagues, Mr. Kidd and 
Mr. Dodd, besides various members of the 
council, students from Nottingham, and others. 
The walls were adorned with the fruits of 
many a day’s labour in the “saloon” itself. 
The senior student, Dr. Charles Bell, being 
called to the chair, addressed the meeting, and 
while pointing attention to what had been 
already done, expressed a hope that Manches- 
ter would show in the course of the opening 
year that if was about to become as distin- 
guished for design as it had been for manufac- 
ture. Mr. Hammersley, in responding to a 
complimentary vote, gave his students some 
good wholesome advice, not the less worthy 
some of it of serious adoption, that it was given 
in good-humoured banter, about the irreverence 
of standing with covered heads in presence of 
the works of Phidias and other great masters, 
with a familiar nod for Jupiter, a sort of shake 
of the hand for Apollo, and a strut with tucked 
coat tails, and other liberties of irreverence, 
amongst the det minores. Tokens such as 
these betrayed a downright incapacity to appre- 
ciate art, and were quite inconsistent with that 
earnestness of spirit which a worthy student 
ought to manifest. Mr. Kidd was duly 
honoured with a respectful vote. Mr. Brook, 
in proposing * The architectural, geometric, 
and perspective classes,” with thanks to Mr. 
Dodd, drew attention to the fact that many of 
the architectural drawings were executed by 
workmen, who laid down their tools and took 
up the pencil after a hard day’s work. 


a rrr rr rene enn teen et eee 


Prosgotep Works.—<Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 14th inst., for the 


erection of carriage sheds, at various points on 
the South-Eastern Railway; by 20th, for the 


erection of schools at Durdham Down, near 
Bristol; by 21st, for the works or buildings 
for stations to be erected on the Great Northern 
Railway ; by same date, for the execution of 
the whole or any portion of the stations, ware- 
houses, gate lodges, locomotive buildings, &c., 
on same line, between King’s-cross and Peter- 
borough; by 11th, for the erection of St. 
Luke’s parsonage-house, Leeds ; by a date not 
specified, for the erection of two coal staiths 
on the Tyne; by 7th, for the several works re- 
pee for the enlargement of the Wesleyan 
hapel, at Pontefract; and by 9th, for the 
mason and brickwork, metal girders, &c., in 
the erection of coal depéts in the central 
station at Leeds. 
CompPETITions.—Advertisements have been 
issued for plans, &c., by 14th February, for a 
new workhouse for the Wortley Poor-law 
Union, to accommodate 150 inmates, as 
advertised,—no_ payment for plans not ap- 
proved and adopted by the guardians ; also by 
19th inst., for alterations and additions at Sta- 
pleton Asylum, for the corporation poor, Bris- 
tol: no specific details, conditions, or terms. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EARTHENWARE P1psEs, 
&c.—A patent has been granted to Mr. B. A. 
Burton, of Holland-street, Southwark, for im- 
Se in the manufacture of pipes, tiles, 
ricks, stairs, copings, and other articles re- 
quired for building purposes. The process 
hitherto adopted in the manufacture of pipes 
from plastic materials consists of forcing the 
clay through a die, so as to form the pipe, and 
afterwards baking the pipe in an oven. In 
addition to this process, Mr. Burton proposes, 
after the pipes have been formed, and whilst in 
a plastic state, to subject them to a certain 
amount of pressure, by passing them between 
rollers, whereby it is said that pipes, after 
they have undergone this process of compres- 
sion, are not only stronger, and consequent! 
more durable, but also more regular in their 
structure, and smoother; so that they will 
offer less resistance to the passage of fluids, 
and will also be less liable to the accumulation 
of deposit. The clay having been forced 
through the die in the form of a pipe, slips 
over a mandrill, attached to the centre a 
of the die; the lower end of the mandrill 
being made to project a little beyond the 
centre line of four rollers, all moving in the 
same direction, and with the same surface 
velocity, so that the clay pipe is drawn between 
the rollers, and over the end of the mandrill, 
whereby the particles of matter become coms 
pressed or consolidated to such an extent, we 
are told, that, when baked, they have been 
found, by repeated experiments, to be upwards 
of 75 per cent. stronger than pipes manufactured 
in the ordinary way. In the case of a stairs 
tread, the rollers forming thefront and top of the 
step may be engraved so as to form an orna- 
mental step. ‘The inventor states, that by the 
application of the eccentric, or conyolute 
rollers, a great variety of articlee applicable to 
building purposes may be moulded and com- 
pressed as above described. In addition f 
the above, the specification describes a mode 
of making bends for pipes; also a yariety of 
machines for cutting socket or rebate and 
screw joints upon the ends of pipes. 
Coryism, Bristot.—I have always felt 
grateful to you for perseverance in denouncing 
mere copyism in art, and I trust you will . 
fore allow me to make a few slight additions 
to your recent notice of a new church in 
Bristol. 1. The windows, with one single 
exception, have been obtained from “ Bran- 
don’s Analysis,” and this one exception is a 


window obtainable everywhere. 2, The gable 
crosses have been procured from same 
source. 3. The gable Gross ditto. 4, The parapet 


of tower ditto. 5. The font ditto. 6, The tracery 
of screen ditto. I am not quite certain t 
the south doorway, and the sedilia, &c, , 
Sir, matters have come to a pretty pass when, 
in a city once the second in rank in England, 
a city famed for its commerce, its wealth and 
its arts, and, above all, for its architecture, 
church formed from the above recipe shoul 
have been erected under the auspices of a 
society which has constituted itself the arbiter 





of the ecclesiastical architecture of the * fa} 
west.” 4 B. 
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Procress.—At the annual soirée of the 
Beverley Mechanics’ Institute, in connection 
with the East Riding Union of Institutes, a 
fortnight ago, the Rev. Mr. Aspinal, rector of 
Althorpe, said, “ When we see all that is now 
doing to stimulate and develop the intellect of 
the masses, the printing-press, that mental rail- 
way so busily at work, the cheap trains of 
literature laid on in all directions, the steam of 
education well up, and the engineers and 
stokers, schoolmasters and tutors, so activel 
employed in every quarter of the land, when, 
say, we behold such things we may venture to 
anticipate the arrival of atime when an un- 
taught and ignorant man in society shall be as 
great a rarity as a mummy translated from the 
Egyptian pit to the British Museum; and as 
education makes its way from city to town, 
from town to village, from village to cottage, 
in the valley and on the hill side, as it fulfils 
its glorious, humanizing, civilizing, Christian- 
ising mission, comforting the solitary spirit 
toiling at his loom, illuminating the workshop, 
irradiating the factory, inspiring the masses, 
spreading itself into the most remote nooks 
and corners of the land, and accompanying 
and elevating the mariner in his night-watches 
upon the ocean,—as I behold and rejoice in 
such things, I cannot help thinking that there’ 
is a time, a good time, coming when an igno- 
rant man, thrusting himself into any company, 
any class of society, shall be looked upon 
as the frightful example, to remind us of the 
hideous yoke of darkness from which we have 
escaped. But what will become of society 
if you thus make the advantages of educa- 
tion universal amongst all its gradations ? 
Will not each class be treading upon the 
heels of that before it, and so all be 
thrown into chaos and confusion? No such 
thing. Look at the time, the means, the 
opportunities which those who occupy the 
higher walks of life have to devote to their 
intellectual cultivation and improvement. If, 
with these at their command, they cannot keep 
before the poor working man, the toiling me- 
chanic, the laborious clerk, who have only the 
small residue of their after hours, when the 
business of the day is over, to spend at the 
institute, or bestow upon reading at home, 
then do they deserve, not only that. these last 
should tread upon their heels, but upon their 
toes likewise, and make them most uncomfort- 
able until they quicken their pace, and do their 
duty to themselves, to their age, and to the 
advantages which they possess.” 


Dersy.—Plans have been prepared for the 
enlargement of St. Werburgh’s Church, 
Derby. The works are to be proceeded with 
early in the spring. A faculty has been 
applied for by the Vicar of St. Peter’s Church, 
Derby, to enable him to throw down a very 
ugly gallery extending across the west-end of 
chancel, and entirely obstructing the view of 
the stained-glass east window from the nave, 
as well as shutting out the major part of the 
galleries from the view of the clergyman at the 
altar. The faculty is also to include powers to 
enlarge and alter the existing fabric, so as to 
give 400 additional sittings. The population 
of this parish is 16,000, and only church ac- 
commodation for 640. The whole pile should 
be taken down. A new refreshment-room has 
been erected in the Arboretum, from the 
designs of Mr. Stevens. The new church of 
St. Paul’s, at Derby, is rapidly approaching 
completion. The smallness of the west-end 
and aisle windows have a very bad effect. 
‘Want of funds was the cause, on dit. A great 
number of new buildings are in course of 
erection at Derby, which promises to become 
an important town. The improvement com- 
missioners have been at work lately. The Derby 
Water-works are progressing, and should be 
quickly finished, to enable the sanitary mea- 
sures to have their proper effect. Much 
remains to be done. ‘I'he subject of the im- 
ot ey of the dwellings of the poorer classes 

as been advocated in the Mercury, by the 
Vicar of All Saint’s, and Mr. Wigginton, 
backed by a leading article.| 


Tue NINEVEH-ROOM IN THE BriTIsH 
Muszvo should be visited by all who have 
the opportunity. The sculptures which it 
contains, full of deep interest, are vividly sug- 
gestive. On the day after Christmas-day 


METROPOLITAN Sewace ManurE Com- 
PANY.—The last report of the Directors to the 
shareholders in the Company, now printed, 
states that “ 25-occupiers of land have become 
customers; and that they have contracted for 
the supply of the sewage to above 100 acres of 
land, at an aggregate rental of 400/. per ann. 
But the land thus actually contracted for, 
and already receiving the benefits of a supply 
of sewage, is ony one-eighteenth part of the 
whole area which the present works of the Com- 
pany are constructed to supply. Consequently, 
when the remaining occupiers (satisfied by the 
evidence of results, as they may see them in 
the lands of their neighbours who are now 
using the sewage) shall avail themselves also 
of its advantages, the annual revenue in rental 
of sewage will be about 5,000/. per annum. It 
is found, by| careful calculation, that this re- 
venue would pay a dividend of 10 per cent. to 
the shareholders upon the capital employed in 
this district, and its proportion of the prelimi- 
nary expenses.” The replies from market- 
gardeners and others who have used it, seem 
satisfactory. The Directors are endeavouring 
to reduce their expenses. The balance sheet is 
not given with the report. 

MerropouitaAn Sewers Court.—A 
special court was fixed to be held on the 28th 
ult., for the purpose of confirming the bye-law 
with reference to the appointment of Mr. Frank 
Foster as engineer to the commission, at 
1,5002, a-year. ‘The number of commissioners 
required by the Act of Parliament to be present 
not being made up, the court was adjourned 
for a fortnight. A general court was held 
afterwards, but the business transacted 
possessed no public interest. The commis- 
sioners may believe us implicitly when we say 
that the above appointment is regarded as a 
lavish expenditure of the rate-payers’ money, 
and is very unpopular. 

BripGewaTerR Parish Cuurcu.—Ten- 
ders being sought for re-seating Bridgewater 
Church, Messrs. Dickson and Breakspeere, 
architects, six were sent in as follows :— 

Hutchings, Bridgewater ....... -- £550 
Perry, Weston-Super-Mare ...... 
Mason, Exeter......cececceceses 
Showbrook, Taunton ...... 
Wainwright, Bridgewater .... 416 
Pollard, Taunton.....sscccesesss 415 
Mr. Wainwright’s tender was accepted. Mr. 
Pollard, whose tender was the lowest, has 
addressed us on the subject, complaining of 
the preference given to another, and maintain- 
ing that the lowest tender should be accepted 
if the party be responsible, or at all events 
when circumstances render a different mode 
of procedure desirable, that he should be 
remunerated for his trouble and expenses. 
As a general rule, we agree in this. A 
townsman would naturally have an extra 
claim, and the difference here was very small ; 
still it is only fair, when competition is invited, 
that the lowest tender, when made by a respon- 
sible and competent party, should be accepted. 

ScarBporouGH INDEPENDENT CHAPEL 
ComPeTITIon.—Mr. Raffles Brown has ad- 
dressed communications to us with reference 
to a paragraph on this subject in a previous 
number (p. 608, ante), showing that the in- 
struction contained no stipulation that the 
competitors’ names should be concealed, and 
were not intended to do so. Mr. Brown will 
find, on reference to the paragraph, that it goes 
no farther than giving the assertion of one of 
the (seven) competitors, that he had personally 
been led to consider the designs were to go in 
anonymously. 

BurninG THE Deap.—An association has 
been formed, at the City of London Mechanics’ 
Institution, to  yeeee the practice of decom- 
posing the dead by the agency of fire. The 
members propose to burn, with becoming 
solemnity, such of their dead as shall have 
left their remains at the disposal of the asso- 
ciation. The entrance fee is 1s.; and the 
council meet to enrol members, &c., on the 
second and last Wednesday in each month. 
Scuoo.t or Desicn, Somerset Hovssg. 
There is to be an exhibition of the works of 
the students at the School of Design next 
week. We understand that several of : the 
masters intend to exhibit ornamental designs 
of their. own, in = of their ability. 

Proressor CocKERELL commenced his 
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Tue Ape.px: THEATRE, STRAND.—The 
extra’ here, “ The Model Man,” a 
laughable travestie of ‘ Frankenstein,” hag 
several very clever scenes, especially a Gothic 
chamber with fire-place, and statues lining the 
sides. A lamp-post in one scene is worth notice, 
and in the last scene, of fairy caverns, the 
effect of great extent is cleverly produced, 
Bad drains, water, and London churchyards are 
rightly handled. “I come,” says a water 
nymph, “ from coral groves and crystal gems,” 
and the natural remark is, “ Lor! what a dif. 
ferent river from the Thames.” 

Batus AND WASHHOUSES IN FRANCE.— 
It appears from a letter by Mr. W. Hawes, in 
the Times, that M. Dumas, the French Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, has announced 
the intention of the President of the Republic 
to prepare a projet de loi, for the establishment 
of public baths and washhouses in France. 

Tue ExuIBITION OF 1851.—At the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Rooms, last week, Mr. 
Richard Turner, who constructed the Conser- 
vatory, at Kew, as well as that in the Regent’s- 
park, exhibited the model of an enormous 
structure of iron and glass, suggested for the 
proposed exhibition in Hyde-park. 

Houses FoR THE VERY Poor.—A corre- 
spondent says as regards the plan proposed 
by Mr. Netherway for small houses, that the 
idea of dividing the accesses to the stories is 
carried out at “‘l'urner’s-buildings,” on the 
estate of Sir James Esdaile, Wenlock Basin, 
City -road. 

LeicesteR WorkHovusE ComPETITION, 
—By a vote of thirteen to twelve, the guar- 
dians have selected the plan of Mr. W. Par- 
sons. The estimated cost of the enlargement 
on this plan is 12,500/., or with the site, about 
14,0004, 








TENDERS 


For the Northampton Corn Exchange: Mr. Alexander, 
and Mr. Hull, Architects, , 























With side 

windows With Usin 
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using the} Great ground 

old mate-} Hall. cleared. 

rials, 
Pollock and M‘Lenan,| %. s.d.j &. s.d.| 2%. 8.d. 
London ........e0c- 9,488 0 0] 9,238 0 0| 9,588 0 0 

Curtis, Stratford ...... 8,894 0 0 | 8,644 0 0| 8,804 0 0 
W. Jerrom, Leicester ..| 8,634 0 0 | 8,537 0 0/ 8,614.0 0 
W. Trego, London ....| 8,579 0 0 | 8,295 0 0| 8,979 0 0 
W.A. Watson, Whitacre] 8,098 0 0 | 7,868 0 0/ 8,098 0 0 
Sisson & Robinson, Hull| 8,079 0 0 | 7,789 0 0} 8,479 0 0 
C. Ireson, Northampton] 8,060 0 0 | 7,800 0 0 | 8,460 0 0 
T. Burton, London ..../| 7,890 0 0| 7,680 0 0 | 7,880 0 0 
J. Ferguson, Nottingham] 7,728 0 0 | 7,480 0 0 | 7,357 0 0 
G. Thompson, Derby ..| 7,495 0 0| 7,170 0 0 id 1507. 
*R. Dunkley, Blisworth| 7,404 6 4 | 7,170 4 8 | 7,670 4 8 
W. Parker, Thrapstone.| 7,317 0 0 | 7,069 8 0 | 7,950 0 0 
tC. Smith, London ....} 6,141 0 0 | 5,918 0 0 | 6,741 0 0 





* Accepted. 
+ Mem.—An accidental error of 3,0007., afterwards dis- 
covered by Mr. Smith, 


For the Northampton Bank: Mr. Law, Architect. 


Coker, Desborough .......2..se0e £2,623 
W. and A. Williams, Luton ...... 2,450 
Boddington, Northampton........ 2,440 
Sisson and Robinson, Hull........ 2,389 
Jerrom, Leicester ......ceeeeeeee 2,322 
Dunkley, Blisworth .............. 2,240 
Ireson, Northampton .........+++ 2,200 
Green, Leamington .......0.2.... 2,175 
R. and J - Curtis, London ........ 2.144 
Burton, London ...........es0+% 2,085 
Ferguson, Nottingham............ 2,073 
Parker, Thrapstone ...........0.+ 2,060 
Thompson, Derby..........0..006 2,025 
Green, Northampton ..........6- 1,995 
Watson, Whitacre ........secee0 1,945 
Cosford and Fisher, Northampton 
(accepted) ...ccccccccccccccecs 1,866 











BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLZ&VAL ; 


Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth 
‘entury, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages. 


Edited by Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 


Part V. of. this work, price 2s, 6d., containing 
Views of Waterman’s Hall, Ghent, and some Jot- 
tings in Belgium ; the Entrance-front, Hall, and 
Staircase of the British Museum; View of the 
Old Museum ; the Small-pox and Vaccination Hos- 
pital, Highgate-hill,—Elevation and Plan ; Queen’s 
College, Cork ; Wells Cathedral,—Sugar’s Chantry 
Chapel, &c.; and the Castle at Newcastle, with 
descriptive letter-press, and numerous details, is 
now ready. ; 

Office of Taz Buruper, 2, York-street, Covent 








20,000 persons passed through the Museum. 
The most perfect order pre ‘ *, 


course of lectures on architecture at the Royat 
Academy, on Thursday, the 3rd inst. : 


Garden, or by order of any bookseller. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
MonpaAy, Jan. 7.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 
TuESDAY, Jan. 8.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
TuuRSDAY, Jan. 10.—Royal Society, 83 p.m. ; Society of 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* One of the 32’ (are we to understand that the “ ap- 
proved plans”? were for certain obtained in the manner 
stated, and no payment made for them?), ** T. D. K.,’’ 
“w. C.,” ‘ Anti- Utilitarian,” “T. E. B.,” “J. S.,”? 
“ 3. M.’” ce B. 8.,°" “ Banbridge,” ce A. A.,”” ity H. s,”? 
(the letter is merely an assertion, for which we have not 
space), ‘‘ A. B.’’ (each volume has an index), “‘ T. F, T.,”’ 
“ Quondam’’ (we have not yet been able to read the article 
in question, but will do so forthwith), ‘‘ Architectural No- 
menclature’? (next week). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and not to the Publisher. 

“‘ Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RAWING ACADEMY, ARCHITEC- 


TURAL and MECHANICAL, by Rp. BROWN, Practical 
Architect, &, Ha. 2, Upper Queen’s-buildings, Brompton-road, near 


Sloan 
ion BROWN, after discontinuing his DRAWING ACADEMY 

Wells-sti pen ce open where he taught a vast number 

a - principal architects and builders of the wetrepet as well 
rative mechanics, has Ye A ty a ED a DAY and EVENING 

BCE OOL u TEC  BUTLD ho inetrecticn RS, ENGINEERS 

as ARCHI' ECTS, B EDERS. § RVEY INEERS, 

MECHANISTS, CA KERS, ne DE ATORS. 

Day Pupils from Ten rity Wears Clock ; Brening Pupils from 

Half-past Six to Half-past Nine O'Clock.” Attendance every 

and evening except Saturdays. For terms apply at the Academy. 


MRI BROWN IS THE AUTHOR OF Ft ad FOLLOWING 
PROFESSIONAL WOR 
The Histo’ 


of +o Architecture, in wnt Nations 


and in all Ages, ee = ey Ree? £2 20 
The History of Sacred Architecture, from the Agueen 

the present epoch, 63 illustrative plates, 4to. ...... 220 
The Principles of Practical Pe: pone! pes Elements 

of Painting  ramnanied. in 50 a’ Borie pakebnaaane 1n6 
Rudiments of Designing = Enriching Household 

Furniture appro lately, 36 plates, aisccdedescus i i. 
An —— of the Principles af SE De- 

sign ani cmnealiye Drewing, MO. cccccocce eocccce oo 070 

be had of the Author. 


N.B, WANTED, an <auninae PUPIL, with whom a premium 
will be required. 








PAPER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactary for = lish, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangin, all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled Decorat ons ease fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 

LIST OF rameane Lt ay: 
Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 1d. per yard. 
Superior bed-room papers.......sseceseveeces 1d, ” 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms, “meme 
and Gining TOOMBS. ..ccccccccccecsecocccccese 4 ° 


ey! sec on grounds, and crimson flock és 


Bronze drawing-room WR cceiiac tex vatvde 1M 
red per na ely ae ecccces oe. 18d, br 
Ditto and Flock ......ccsccccccccccccecsocee 24d. ” 


sa feet of Ais mouldings always in stock. 


E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
January, 1, 1850. 


APER-HANGINGS. —COTTERELL, 


ROTHERS, No. 500, New Oxford-street, acm eye Ne invite 
the ws of Architects and Builders to thelr su 8 ‘fuperior an id im- 
rtant collection of FRENCH and { PAPER- 
ANGINGS. The stock, which is very Mas 2 embraces every 
description of paper-bangings, from the simplest to the most 
finished in use, and will be found in chaste design and harmo- 
nious colouring well adapted to the improving taste of the public, 
and at prices quite in accordance with the economical spirit of the 
times. The specimens of panel designs, or decorations for walls 
and ceilings, are well worth Pthe insperwen of persons of taste ; by 
novel arrangement they are fitted so that the finished effect of & 
room may be seen at a glance ; strict attention is paid to architec- 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations of form and colour, 
sium bo lamensahly deficient in this class of designs. The show- 
Tvoms are constantly open to visitors, at 500, New Oxford-street, 
London ; London ; and in the west of England, at Bristol and Bath. 





A Tertiary CEMENT.—This Cement 
tag a ener cer ane net | 
ioe arrival in _— RAT mak now made, the Cement 


icaue and genuine 4 th Wr Agents, J. B WHITE 
@ 80 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Tcataninster. 











EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageo 

pisee of wood for skirtings, arohit cores, and panel m 

and for in-door floo , instead of stone, The couliar pro es 

of a Cement allow of its being pain‘ 

within afew hours of its lication, and thus Teulee it an : he 

portant re for —- plastering in those cases where ex- 

BO ONS. Millen Westminste: crags ey . RRENES 
° r, 

Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 

by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 

the best Roman 2 ee but_has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resis frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or my mes in damp wh and requires me colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one bs cement, and is'provad by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these moro ons than 
— Cement with but one measure of sand. is superior con- 
pews, ——_ with its eS, h — properties, 

fittest material for and e 


point wit as ti 
ment walls, the Lining of of rr eet and baths, and f for ali 
P' where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


‘anufacturers—J, B. being 5 and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 








ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED b vot ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS ala and Co. request 


reference to No. my ¥ and 285 

343 and 351 of “The igen” for ~tt., of EXPERIM NTS 

on the snag of Portland ———— bang ee Se great pape 

riority of their Cement is manif ment . has 

pees for upwards of twent 
ist the action of water; it is mger 

—. harder, and more durable than Fay | other description of 

ement ; it does not vegetate, oxy r turn green; nor is it 

y any any atmospheric influence whatever t the climate, 

ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured 

from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is a; 

cable the ORNS. etors challenge competition.—Orders receive 

Messrs. ROB. ASPDIN, and Company, at their Wantthctory, 

Northfleet, Kent, ‘and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whi 3 

also by their Agent at the Depdt, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 


ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a — regnees price. It has a 
been before be public so mags Tae ears, and has obtained so high 
standing in ¢ he estimation of all who have used it, that eit is un. 
necessary its. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the r amount of 
surface which a given ¢ ——s, will cover, and the small amount 
i it, a coving, of 20 bo 27 per emt, © 
ipa er coments for i 
aT. beauty, var be and “applicability to to all . 4 
en e 


ona and the ment an 
quantity obtained of the N. 





Messra, STEVENS 
Plaster and Goma Works 186, Drury-lane, laene 


» & Ue 
kGE NEWTON, No. 6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J.& RK. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in W 0o0d-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, i Fil Gary 5 3 altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, c ae ee tly built 
walls, and a small pare be upon fmber | pari ae! and eA — 
the most perfect an me fh 
observe, that the plasterer’s eee eee was - BS. Coat ly followed up 
ox the next day by the painters, Seeks qqebites me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the eabtichinent. I -_ therefore, of 
optaion.. that the use of thisnew material is a most 








uable feature 
wes given to 
I thinkit 
ots to at that Iam at the present time having a great extent 
si — work executed at another iw ode of by oe oh meee time 
he quality of the work are of the utm: ey 
ed) JNO, WALLEN. a itect, “Louden, 


To Messrs. pan. rancis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms 





RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME Wonks. BEWLAY CLIFF, on the Med 
KENT. —GEORGE P OTTER and CO., having added the old ‘ot 
well-known business at the Purfleet Wharfs, Earl-street, Black- 
on and Camden-town, to their former town establishments, are 
to sup apply Contractors, Builders, Gas Companies, and the 
Tevke gene io with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Limes, 
upon the usual terms. Annexed is a list of their wharfs :— 
City—Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Pimlico- ene Basin. 
Chelsea~ Druce’s 
Paddin a No. bh Nyon orth Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
Terminus). 
Camden-town—J ames-street. 
City-road Basin— Wharf-road. 





FPORNES INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 

r DAMP WALLS is the cheapest and best hitherto 

offered Phy the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve yards, 
and its being entirely free from the Lear pee | odour arising from 





gutta percha and pitch rs,and considerabl lowes, in “rion, is 
an paportast y Ay nan ny in its favour. — ROBE n HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING MANUFACTURER, 41 a1, Graceahurch at 

City, at the same time invites builders a 


‘and the trade to inayat 
his extensive stock of NEW DES wort IN Apes fhe as 
bya by the aid of powerful machinery, he is enabled to offer 

he ‘following unprecedented prices, in stock quantities, for cash 








Wont lint eoccccccesecccocece 3 
Superior ditto. Ooi Gi cnkabeses sgecseee 6d. and + 
-room papers, ye vos se 

firemen bl ded : pate tle 

Troom , ON Dien: un le 
land-made marbles ........+. Seiees 1s, Od. to 18, 6d. | A 
POPETS o.ccerseeserececees 1s. 9d. to 2s, Od. | a 

re flock Papers (by a new process) .. 0d. to 2s, 6d. 

Hand-made granites.......ss.s0+0+0es 10d. to 1s. 0d. 


Every novelty in French and English panelled decoration always 
on hand; also excellent imitation of fancy woods, superior to any 
hithert manufactured on 

N.B. Patterns sent int he country, showing the x. and 
quality of the gheve, = receipt of two postage d the 
des romptitude on receipt of a remittance to 


espatched with 
ie amount of the oxtae given.—Folding screens in 
wholesale and retail.—To be obtained only at HORN. Wholesale 


and Retail lishment, 41, Gracechurch-street, London-bridge, 

TO CONSUMERS OF PLASTER OF PARIS. 

HE Advertiser i is in a position to suppl aly 

culars may'be had on appl fichtion’Addres, W. D. WILKINSON, 
on on.—. 

Prudhoe-street, Neweast e-on-Tyne. , 


(oeeneeeesasiie 


GREAVES’ S BLUE LIAS LIME, 











WARWICKSHIRE CEMENT, BLUE SAWN "FLAG. 

GING STONE, and MAR ORKS8, WARWICK te— 

Giada and Verey, 2, essrs, 

"8, mr Wee i Mr. J. . pee 

ba A cro writen ek 
if ey: 

Birmingham ; and Bhs mp > FRR by the Proprietor’s own boats 


to any part of the kingdeua 





MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
CEMENT pons A Seuesis simple in its application,and only 
ONE-EIGHTH the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
ee = other materials used on the fronts of Shouse, giving the 
agpuganee of FINE CUT STONE; orige Fi. once 

on Pa Roman omen or other p rticularly 
centran nals m that have 


in any weather, 
in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s., 158. and 


PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 


costing for BF! nt pipes AND BOTTOMS, 

or M rests file, y roofs, spouts 

8 hee gee Sy: and all kinds of out-door work, 
roof, will p: fro 


calculated for country houses, villas, o co 

become soiled or oa whieh can, be. beautified 

= a oy ng cost. d 
2s. eac’ 






d te 
rs.—Sold in casks, 
2s. 9d. gallon. 
No. 16, Basin g-lane, Cheapside. 








-court, Fenchurch-street. 


MIALL, MARSHALL, and Co., 
ACTURERS of ROMAN CEME NT, SUB- 

8 LIME and CEMENT, and IMPROVED 
GLAZED STONE WARE TUBULAR DRAIN PIPES, are a 
to = the above articles of a soni quality, 


reduced 
ee N PIPES from 1 in. to 
CLOSET PANS TRAPS. BENDS, JUN Orion 8, §°SYPHONS, &e, 
Offices—2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 
Manutactories { Pathside Cement Wo Harwich. 
Leer have Uap therhithe. 
Paul’s Sufferance Up 
Depots— { Druce's — 
Agents for Liverpool—Messrs. and Co., 13, James-street. 
cations for prices, &c. to be made to Messrs. MIALL, 
wahstatie and Co.,2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 


W. LINDRIDGE, Medwa y Gre Stone 
e Lime Burner, Rochester, EEN 
age ers, that he bh he has 0. map A WHAKE, for “the 


we A Jean White, and Chae 2. QUEENS W rs WHARP. GREAT 
GaWbieibuk Steen, WAG ROAD, in conjunction with 
Se Orders of any magnitude will be 


Manor 


RINE BLUR LIAB 











242, Hig 





Rinawose wa Cetra ef Wier onde Bal 
Puirmec ir eiterere ese tai 
pty J Pi i’ » lanes te a i —— 
aay hes or Gonnaiines. ings, Sash Sil Mouldings Ya nt S 
Flooring ‘Manuizetory, “Whites toads Piulice e% 

LOORING. —ALFRED ROSLIN G begs 


rm his customers and the poly that he has 
a ee the PRICES et fhis DRY PLOOK 


et. 











OARD meray which he gd stock an extensive i 
aye a of a quanti 5 prepared boards A. R. is able 
offer a great redu Ke. -- is eqeryntgrion, to ny wpe the 


Pe y of pf ge — fe in the drying sheds. 
prepared @ very Ln pe manner.— Sou 
brides Wharf, Bankside ¢ October, 


A oes ADAMS, "Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Demo a. w-road, Southwark, the 

rs? Aree, 0 wi: NG "SEASONED TELOORING at 

— sadine Haw from the very ; also m atoked 
and mo m material, an 
d scantlin otevery a dimension ; 








ogany, cedar, Tovew oo, ‘wainsoot, elm. pantile, 
and fir laths ; wrights’ goods. "All sawn Ah g hn mee 
=~ (exonpt timber) Sareea free of expense. Sawing charged at 
Bg uty extensive d -sheds. 
my lish timber taken in exchange for foreign. 








RESENT PRICES .of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery, Net cash. 

Bah Pee eS. «e+. 203. Od. | 1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. 0d 
» ” - 178, 6d. » Pres SS | 

4 ‘iths ” * + 14s, 9d. ” ” ” eee 108, 6d 


Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
et Nears delivered within 5 miles 
RCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
ills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
f cries: of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


A qm &c., Sawn on by most approved principle 
repared, Matched, and Grooved, by r’s Paten' 
Renee The Mills have all the 


na 





vantages o! sateen an 
ing connected with the 4 Thames | by the Grosvenor 
Canal. fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
w Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Souten and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — SAWTEG. PLANING, AND MOULDENS 
MILLS, yy bets! Lambeth, between the Suspe: and 
Waterloo Bri SAWING and PLANING in’ ie their 
branches executed with the greatest. despatch and pee unctu- 
ality. A pees Shes Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKBED 
MOULDING , consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


PILL IPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
JMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK. ROAD 
CITY-RO. beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
= the 2 thy} to their well selected 

lenge ome assortment of TIMBER, DEALS 

TENS, of every description, and thoro' hiy seasoned, 
have constantly on hand, an ready for immed: 

yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a lel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to Dffer all their goods at very moderate prices 


TO ARCHITECTS, tad UPHOLSTERERS, AND 


woop CARVING done in the cheapest 


d best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other oe Satine 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver ‘and anufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, aon 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere |, Lambeth, and 154, Strand. —TAYLOR 
wi LLIAMS, a 3 J ORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends itor the 
a been 8 — Ls have lately experienced, which, 
them and the e publl ic, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, — their customers an inc ng share of the ad- 
L the constant improvements in the machinery 
which opi: just succeeded in applying to the acme of 
the most carving in Caen and other freestones, and 


statuary marble. 

, and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a ve 

e saving, both of time and money, is effec so grea in 

that in many cases they can TT, a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will Tn 20 gome cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 

and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM cH ARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1848, 

° My ry ie bass Ae to your letter requesting my opinion of 

_— vatent Carvi achinery, I have much pleasure in statiag, 
an experience aed more than two ithe in its FS ig reer to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House o yn 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabhed to make the most favourable re ~~ concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms ih ‘which 
I recommended it in 1845 ‘i her Majesty’s Commissioners of sods 
orks for adoption.—I remain, Coptiemene ayeus faith fully, 


ES BARRY, 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and J ordan” 


G. JENNINGS, 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER 
INDIA-RUBBER TUBE COCK AND WATERCLOSET, 


PATENT A SHUTTER AND FASTENER, &. &e. 
Descriptive Drawings and imonials sent on application. 


NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 


REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 
fey ay Pap ange 5 'n chang CHANCERY-LANE. Patent vealed 























on the = ar of Feb: , 1845, for Fourteen Bo for Im: ve 
ments in Revol Shu of WOOD and IRON, 
Six Methods of and Lowe Shutters, without ale. 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing he Edges of 
Iron.—The Patentee having oo ee tena 
leased in forwarding the ‘Testimonials of Architects, ivi aieet of 
e Establishm: 


and a. having Cogn my 4 in use, which 


tee in stating they dispute 
er Revolving Shutter for ey sare te ty, 8¢ 


lpn 
and isn wtclty, Without the use of cog-wheel w w gear, 
or any 


worm 
er complicated machinery employed by other pot tll g 


RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 

CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times » WO! er, cannot run down, and up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 


LARK and Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN LORNAMHENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
—_ MOULDING. ost bp tg ete PL 


ane hig Gn 


Pith buildings Testimonials of “a gig 
Co., Engineers, 238, 


, London, to Mr 
Gihihi and Go. nginoers Ss) Wapping. London or ia Ms 











rs, and 
WROUGHT. iN 
ork con- 


















































































































of the ZOO 


th PoLrTmonN et 
Also at the RO ETY. 


THE BUILDER. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &, 





[Jam 5, 1850. 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


ANCE OF DESIGN, which. with great ECONOMY 
that be nem 
which can, eans 0 

ion is specially 


ouses, 




















Soa rt \ctetinaned trill of ik itt daily ues the G Conneil a 
ERCE’S PRACTICAL oY ke of wards of th 
wah ING G and VENTILATIN a, AY ULDIN GS and rte HMANBK 
ith HOT W. OAR RADIATI alg 8TO 
YRO-PNEUMATIC GRA Beth tee utmost | 
EXTERNAL ATMOSPHERE, and ts action confi Ait brea thet sy 80 
both rich and poor, might be alike rend 


adapted for warn! 


Is SELF-ACTING, and combines SUMMER WARMTH, PERFECT OW IN USES SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF 


CIPL d ELEG 
POWERFUL DEORE of of WARMTH and the CHEERFUL 
PIERCE haying at length gucnosted in , peed 

as is SS on a pleasant summer's day, 
of our winter months. The above in 

h &c., &., or any situation where \ warmth and purity of air are desirabl 


IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEER’S MANUFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET ; 
STOR LB He the large ‘MODAL GORDON-SQUABE ARE + the nov new OSTRICH and GIRAFFE HOUSRS 


eir large Bver “Medal forth the loeiiiee, 


uss. renders this GRATE suitable for any situation where g 


OPEN sopw are desira) 


ht desideraium — 
Patent Pyro- Pacwnndis Stove G: 


itt BALTHFUL AND pALURRwyS atmosphere, such 


oo infant and other La ox rtiivay Le cota 


F ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, 


all descriptions by » Htaproved od ietiod of iaiNg 


and ‘OTRTY 
ma. which hes all the —_} RUPY ot th 
long been felt, of some method whereby the houses of all, 


se apa of which 





PIERCE’S MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 5, JERMYN-STREET. 


Where innumerable Testimonials and References can be given. 
N.B. THE TRADE SUPPLIED, AND A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 














By the addition of a Borter anp Hor-Warter Pom, 
are mi 


Bt. Saviour’s Chapel, Southwark. 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &e. &c. 





NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 


After Twenty Years’ TriAt, still maintain their decided superiority. They giye 
of fuel ; they burn for eight or ten hours without replenishing; they do not gen 


e twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 
offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, a very 


BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS. 


be made to hi at the same time, pIsTANT APARTMENTS, CONSERVATORIES, &. The 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


ade in various sizes an: Ea Amd and the PRICES have recently been 


A STOVE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHEWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH, 


Two or three hundred references can be furnished on oe ; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 


The Pantheon, Ox0 


roid Jen 


Mesers Gil Ladepie hi 


Christ Chi Westminster. National Debt Office, O ewry. I cet 
Trinity ‘hurl, Bro » Brompton. Picture se bait iealghisb ridge (late Messrs. Ridaway and Co., King Wing Willis: 
hist. Church, Hoxton. Religions Tinot Bovloty, Bt. Panl’s St. Pancras National Schools, 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. Churehyard. Finsbury Charity Schools, 

Portman Chapel, Baker-street. Mr. Parker, West Strand. Stepney Grammar School, &. &a 





J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES,. 
N.B, Also, a Large Stock of Arnott’s, Cundy’s, Chanter’s, Chesterman’s, Joyce’s, Walker’s, Chunk, Suspension, and other Patent Stoves. 














su CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


re M WINDOWS, ALTAR 2 OCRERED, and other Works, 


NP from at upwards, "Spedt 





“ys = view of the Harl 

: A TABueS 1 lima 
iu 

okt rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


A VEINED MARBLE CHIMNEY -PIECE and a 
fashionable REGISTER STOVE for 3l. 3s, Stone Chimney-pieces 


7 DATAL | CROBEES, aa, TOMBS, HEAD- 
hos - Te a a * design. Letters cut and com- 
Satie tis rea invited to view the ca: 


Diges nent are respectfully toy att goon machinery) 0 


-pieces—chea dg: 
A Mberal ai discount to the ti 


Be BR STORATION of CHURCHES. 


selected 
*Veined 





SAMUEL CUNDY, having had much practice in 
Abbey and other Pimportant 


ic fabrics, is Dh, of Tationati for Restorations. 





. has invented a Machine for Ho ing Building Materials to 
eeu tudes, b; ily Se! mnense Oe tone 4 pol 
ow 
iB WORKS ire *thete parila *attention it. to 
the above establishment. forwarded on appli- 


Works af a kinds prepared and sent off per railway—fixed or 


not, “ 
RYLS'htied up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
watts Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
pattern. 


Tiles in great variety of 


NS rons, por S BELVEDERE SLATE 









weeks. list af 
coat cation @ postage 
stamp. applied are slates. 





PMLIco SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 


po kg ged B the Fepoe of pone 8 | —Mr. MAGNUS 

















h the following reduced prices for Welsh 
pee iiine bec quality, with sova edges, cad planed both 
Thick. 
tin.) tin. lin. [1}in. }14in.|2in. 
a. ¢ aid a jd 
atersG lcnscrgm wee a 6 7 9 | 12 | #ft. sup. 
do,, or3 ft, di i 7 8 10 14 do. 
tte of do., or 3 ft, de. 4 6) 18 9 | 10} | 16 do. 
ito 7 ft. do., or3ft. do. 9 110 [11 | 18 do. 
Larger acer ag 
Thick. 
tin. | fin. | Lin. ]1}in. }1}in. ]9in. 
SP er ee ee ME 
Cutting to order ........) 1 | 1 | 16118 | 16 | 2 {®@ft.sup. 


























FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 
Cisterns above 100 ions, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and pnd mags fai foot super., or 23, per foot cube (outaide 
—_ five miles of the man ny, od 
tan sapet oF “or Ga. pe t cube. Enamelled boxed ‘Trend od 


pieces vanoumy ra bithorte priced at 40s. to 50s. in now reduced 
= basic nce to the 
his book of Rape tear of Chisaney-ptoces, 
of the country, on 


bate of ditto, free 
oT 


and printed p (to be dodusted from test onde fo 
ceived gad ade) bin 39, Vat Be irae pines, Pinal erg senna lant 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT'S-PARK 


Bagit. .—Messrs, MA ARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) yt inns attention of Builders, Masons,and ethers, by their 


ent, et Tiles, Taths F eae 
nm 
er ce Pons e prices for, Cash Po d Head: 
paneng, Se. cut to order on the shortest 
re. Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Bente &eo., Ie on hand. esmton Lime and Hair, Fine 








~s 
iw 
ht 








BATH ELL OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDE and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


List of also cost fi transit to 
prices, ve ey Yow the kingdom, 


ATH STONE. ee wig RANDELL and 
be bres de ae re 


- approved viene Sarit 








od OORSHLAM DOWN 
j Bato ud Bs Letok, © she, rest 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
BETEBSAL WORKS. ‘—-LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
rietors and Importers from Allemagne. 
TaN STONE Som, the uarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
ent.—Aub' igny is ar colour to Portland Stone, its 
ee ae Saat than Yiland, Sales and labour of working about 


RAN VILLE STONE from Banville parses, near Caen, ld 

mandy.— e for s EONS Wr Ww and i Gen. Suleros ce 

and labour similar to Caen Stone.—De 

bby Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, W. aia No. 8 Wharf, 
addington Basin ; Northern Wharf, Battle-bridge; 

a n Basin. ~Tntormation and — supp. ed from the 
ce, 18, Southwark-square, Boro 


ANSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. sion 


Quan 





inform Archit +N eers, Builders, and others, the An 
Stone can be supplied in ‘quanti on the shortest notice, 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in pretireniee Fe fo, ha others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and For the New 
poe of Parliament. It is very superior for iecoomin » Tombs, 


& 
W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 


basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information gt: 4 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and 0o., .» Anston, Bi 

Sheffield; or HARP, their Sole Agent in London, @, 
Burton-crescent. 
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ATHS. wet LOR'S IMPROVED 
APPARATUS, BXAMELLED MARBLE 
BATH, COPPER CLRUGLATL G Boll, and three-way cock, 
with index -plate for hot, cold, and waste —, complete, Does 
not require palckwork. is porta ble, and in most cases can po eup- 
plied for use. Apply to the ironmongers and_plumbe 
the man urers, J. OR and SON, Warwick-lane, Londo 


PAVING, 28 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
en at Fes al ae Oo Ss Roca 


above low price, an to JOHN ab ine 
KINGTON, POLO LONGHATS 3 BITOMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE 
14, NOH BTR i, ADELPHL — N.B. 


try ts and 
Co ith th yee 
pa vised neers and Goat ntractors supplied wi e 











ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
wine “AND ORNAMENTAL. gg oy ‘ot Churehe I 


hs here cya: &o. &.; BROW 
oe Foot agg Flooring, Coveri: way Arches, Terraces, 
Roofs, &c. Rnectroase and list oft rices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6, Guildh: bers, l-street, City ; and at the 


office of * The Builder.” 


EWERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 


of the wok gece ERS a iS gppeinted te to openin upon the 








f the Sewers of 

Tendon fe pe cularly dicted tote USPHALTE of SEYSSEL, 
which, more any other aprticabie to the con- 
ting and internal coat of mpl verts, and other 


channels for drainage. The experiments by the Royal Artil- 
Aspiated the Bumbramaces of Plymouth Gitad: e] ets cleched or of Ravenel 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 


NING COMPANY b R inform, the Public that 


THE... 


pi Nth  yee from their sg iBirED Founderies of Bel- 
= = and ce are daily E HIBI ED at L’Exposition des 

ducts de "TIndustrie Finnish George-street, Hanover. 
square. 





INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


MIN} ge com PANY. is = purest known, free fro loy 
of iron, lead, o: ed in — for br | 


phur. 7“ 
di nd 
fend eae, f0. an Tn aheets fo for Aa "be h ad and roofing: of 8 owing 


inds, and nails of all di 
nts’, who have alwaya ay 

ah tS) Co. 3 “Mi. Charles J ack; 

ines yohh, Barwell 


nee i St ee 
peau . Zwelchenbart and Co. 
ard, Richard Johnson and Brother. 


nd T, Heaps, 
Hull--Messrs. J.P 
Newcastle-upon-T’ 
Leith—Messrs. Ro 





er and Sons. 
e—Mr. Benjamin Plummer, 
rt Anderson and Co, 
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Me 
as 
ay 
‘ 
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—Messrs. John Shelley a and Co, 

from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 

ings, which com ¢ at least one-third cheaper than slate coverings ; 

—~ the ship sheathing, Ww hich | lasts from five we ay years, comes two- 

hirds cheaper than copper or 7elow m the zinc cover- 

ings are made of the Vieille Zing, | under the su 

i ees aie. JS a IC ett 4 asc peerage of the 
ompany (for which no charge w! is mad ho Suarantes 

be ren of ite durability. — For further particulars an 

apply H. F. 8¢ MOLL, General “Agent fo for 'dingand, a 

t' ompany’ Offices, No, 12, Manchester-b 

bridge, L 











| er BRICKS, GREAT FALL.—WARD 


yaaa 0 git of Saf Honduras Wharf, Bankside, London, have 

the pleasure informing the trade, *.¢ that they have just landed 
geyoe meu Me of their best manufactured FIRE 
in See e, Newcastle, and W chasers 

aout e th i Sof me present low prices, BTOUr 
BRIDGE - BRICKS S$, admitted to Mg the best as proved by 


in use. 
houses worki h th pusand. "Th Their h 
TRS GReR pin fe eRe Hae ania 


celebrated sat in 
breweries, b: neers, and one 4l, WELS 


gas wor 
very superior, from ha’ ess tA 


Dorking Lime, Grav 
freights or loads. Goods made de to pattern - 
A liberal Disecunt fo r Cash, 





RICKS.—In consequence of the low N prive 





at which Brickmakers have, for sometime past, been 
Ghasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to ofter his bricks, 
Which aie of good quality,” at the following iow ations; and as his 
fields are only a quarter of an hour's walk from the City, H. D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, order 
to inspect his stock ane cates he Gee 
Marle Cutters......... ree 
Yellow Seconds..... bas. Oc. 
Pale Seconds .......... Soe * 
Eeviors Sepecde Saaeuee 3 : ° 
Marle Place Haft washed Stocks , and Place Bricks, at equally 
low press, These bricks are sound, well burnt and un’ bo 
m defects ; a very large pro ion 0: e 
for external facing. "he y Will-be 4 lélivered at the above prices any: 





A iF ta nfo niles ofthe fil d Co. at the Co 
pply to an e Coun 
Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the arg 


N.B. Red Pit Sand, of ed quali! 
ented Saree nan eee 
ie WO! 0 Pp as ’ 
snd, abe oS at ony enlins vn lamp » is ackno 
river 








proved thi 
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ee un aera aes 
dies of closed Gr Secaenike and for the mote 
RUNERAL FEATHERS 
ee 





TO UNDER ERARRS, CABIN 
Anh the trade that jad Ges Panera 
Walbro, City = mere Hebe, to ie 9. 
Etat penstenlly chemise we in town or commie. 





Gur PERCHA TUBING ma 
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